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INTRODUCTION. 

UR grandmothers are generally pictured by 
the youthful fancy as antiquated specimens 
of bygone times, erect and stately as the tall- 
backed chairs which they patronized. Indeed, 
even in these more modern days, there are still 
veterans on the declining scale who have only 
stem looks and harsh words to bestow on those 
little wayfarers who are only ascending the ladder; 
especially those of nature's moulding, who are 
unable to frame their puny shoulders to grave 
and sombre heads. 

I am proud to say that my dear relative had 
a more genial nature, and that no dim remini- 
scences have darkened the bright stai* of memory 
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that Still lovingly hovers over the vacant chair 
A thousand and one impressions of the wise 
man's nostrum of old would have proved far 
less effective than the kind monitions that issued 
from her lips. 

A multiplicity of winters may tend to whiten 
the brow, but a well spent life casts a halo of 
peace around it, and the waning years glide 
sweetly on to the end. 

My grandmother did not die. Her spirit 
passed away as the rippling waves of the sea 
recede from our view while singing their gentle 
song. The placid beauty took another form, 
the music of the earthly voice was hushed, the 
dear familiar strains were silent, but she did 
not die. Her loving spirit is with us stilL We 
hear again the echoes of her voice, especially as 
we rehearse in memory the tales she told us by 
the cosy fire ; stories of olden days, when she 
too was young and glowing with life's hopeful 
visions. Those days have formed epochs in our 
lives which pass not with the flight of time. 
Treasures in memory's store-house that are ever 
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fresh and green, and in which the cherished 
past becomes realized as the present. 

Under such happy influence, I have transcribed 
some of her stories; others have been written 
by her own dear hand. 
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THE STROKE OF FORTUNE. 



IN TWO PARTS. 




PART THE FIRST, 

E lived in a great rambling house, 
Aunt Rachel and I. It had corridors 
and staircases twisting and twining about in 
wondrous devices, and woe to the stranger 
who lost the clue to its mysteries, for no 
queen of olden memories ever sought her 
doomed victim through more intricate mazes 
and secret windings than existed in that old 
manor house. 

Many years ago, in the good old times of 
ghosts and goblins, my Aunt Rachel and I 
would sit by the cheerful fire-light listening 
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to the wintry wind as it whistled through the 
casements of the antiquated windows, and 
moaned along the porridors, as if the victims 
who had sighed away their last breath in the 
dark dungeons beneath were telling their 
sorrowful tales over again. 

Those dungeons could have told many a 
thrilling story of regal and puritanical con- 
flicts, and of gallant souls whose life's blood 
paid the penalty of others' crimes. They had 
merged into caverns, in our time, where stray 
cattle often ventured and perished for their 
temerity in seeking into hidden things so far 
beyond their ken. 

When the rain fell in torrents and the 
wind blew its hardest against the old build- 
ing, shaking it to its foundation, we would 
draw our chairs closer to the cheerful fire, 
and Aunt Rachel would divert my thoughts 
from the doleful sounds to stories of olden 
days, when songs of revelry and mirth re- 
sounded through the halls. She had lived 
in the old house till her face had become 
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wrinkled and her step infirm, but her memory 
had kept its verdure, and, when the spirit of 
those bygone days returned, she seemed as 
if renewed with youth and beauty ; for the 
wrinkles, to the eye of the listener, disappeared, 
and the glow of youth supplanted the pallid 
hue of age. 

She would tell of the grand matches she 
had seen, and of the love matches which were 
not grand, and which, by parental authority, 
came to grief, and the low sweet voice loved 
to linger in gentle accents on the memories 
of her youth till the moaning of the wind 
grew fainter and fainter to my ears, and I 
lived, for the time, amid the rustling trains 
and jewelled throats of my dead and buried 
grandmothers. 

My Aunt Rachel was a good old soul : but 
she had her weaknesses too. When I put on 
my Sunday things to join the village choir, 
she would look approvingly through her spec- 
tacles at me and say — " Rosa, you remind me 
of poor Lady Arabella, who was once our 
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village queen." Lady Arabella had been, 
also, a relative of hers. She had loved not 
wisely but too well, and was supposed to have 
died because she never told her love. 

As I grew older, I too learnt something of 
the mystic passion, and some of my brightest 
memories recall that episode of my youthful 
life. Glad is the spring-tide of the earth 
when teeming with all its budding glories, 
and glad is the heart of a girl when love, 
hope and joy have taken root in its soil ; but 
these roots do not always come to fruition ; 
they did not with me, yet I knew, in after 
life, that my lot was wisely ordered, that 
onerous duties were apportioned me, which 
a life of celibacy only could enable me to 
accomplish. 

After I grew up my Uncle Jacob came to 
live with us at the old manor house ; and, as 
the large chimney-glasses reflected his snow- 
white head, and the fire lighted up his genial 
features, the old oak furniture reflected a 
brighter polish, and the rooms looked more 
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life-like and cheerful by the addition of its 
new occupant. He was a dear old man, though 
somewhat of an original in his way. Anyone 
who lived with him and failed to understand 
him, was like a pea in the wrong pod. I 
happened to be the pea in the right pod, for 
though no genius myself, I could recognise 
and appreciate it in him, and the great secret 
of my success lay in not worrying him about 
meaningless trifles. 

The masculine mind despises the remorseless 
recounter of petty troubles, though it can 
brave the storm that cannot be averted. We, 
on the contrary, are not general philosophers, 
but often make crooked paths in our lives by 
the misadventures that are born of our brain. 

I believe people of exclusive habits have, 
generally, to use a common term, "something 
in them." My Uncle Jacob had a good 
deal in him which superficial observers little 
thought of. He was a born king in inventive 
genius, and that wonderful lady "whom to 
know was a liberal education," must, like the 
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seer of old, when departing to higher realms, 
have thrown her inspirational mantle over him ; 
for whence he derived all his knowledge I never 
could guess ; but he seemed, as my aunt said, 
" to have everything at his finger-ends." 

He was a thorough workman, gentleman as 
he was, both by descent and manner. The 
wonderful things he accomplished would have 
puzzled Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook them- 
selves, had they lived in his day ; so it is no 
great marvel that they puzzled Aunt Rachel 
and me. To us he was a magician, not of 
occult mysteries, but of those that were woven 
from the thinking brain and framed by the 
practised hand. 

He made no pretensions, but worked in his 
laboratory alone, disliking intrusive visitors ; 
and f©r the idly curious who ventured to pry 
into his secrets and were found outy it was a 
blunder they never forgot. 

Apart from this he was all suavity, all good- 
ness, and the tale of distress had ever a hearing 
from hfm. He never parted with his servants 
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whom he found to be faithful, but they grew 
old and gray in his service, and loved him 
as few mere worldlings can understand, and 
by kind and gentle words, which are thcf 
fragrant blossoms of life, their love was 
duly requited. 

One memorable day, whfch I shall never 
forget, for it made an epoch in my life, a letter 
with a foreign postmark came to him from 
the son of an old friend of his. Within it 
were white satin tablets ; it was a long letter, 
and he perused it with a grave countenance 
as though he did not quite enter into the merits 
of matrimony. I could tell that from the sigh 
that escaped him, for he breathed no word, 
only that deep sigh. 

However, the contents of the letter prepared 
us for pleasant visitors to our quiet home, and 
an agreeable break upon our primitive habits; 
and, in due time, his young friend with his 
newly-made bride arrived at the old manor 
house. She was a charming woman, and 
brightened up the old place by her cheering 
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influence, for she had a fund of original wit, 
and much beauty of person. 

I sometimes thought there might have been 
a tender episode in my uncle's younger days, 
known only to himself ; that, like Lady 
Arabella, he never told his love; or that, 
somehow, it came to grief — for the charms of 
an intellectual and beautiful woman seemed 
to awaken all the poetical instincts of his 
genial nature. 

As years rolled on, his young friends came 
and went, the little ones began to scamper 
after him, and he became more feeble of step 
as they grew more active with theirs. They 
were intelligent children, and always interested 
in the stories he told them of truthful, loving 
little people, who ultimately became great and 
good men and women. Little Willie was his 
favourite ; their tastes and propensities were 
alike. He alone was admitted into the sane- 
tuniy a kind of laboratory and carpenter's 
shop combined. They made many secret 
experiments together, anrf uncle would some- 
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times say, "Willie will, one day, make a 
Stroke of Fortune." 

So things went on apace, and many happy 
years rolled over our heads. The sun sheds 
its glories over young and old alike, but the 
time arrives when its beams have no longer 
the power to penetrate our earthly orbs, whose 
vision is opening to other, and let us hope, 
to fairer scenes ; and our old friend had long 
had glimpses of that brighter land, that 
promised haven of rest and joy. Though 
his intellect never lost its vigour, there was 
no arresting old Father Time; he rolled on 
in his chariot as heretofore, and my uncle 
went with him. The cold winds blew too 
roughly, and the end came. 

One morning we found his chair vacant, 
but he was sleeping the sleep from which, in 
this world, he never awoke. During the silent 
hours of the night he had departed from us. 
I longed to hear him speak once more, but 
the spirit was freed from its mortal tenement — 
Uncle Jacob had gone to his fathers. 
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The funeral was a scene never to be forgotten 
by his raourning friends. Numbers of the 
villagers met the procession, with heads bowed 
in reverence, and hearts softened by his memory. 
Tears streamed down the cheeks of both young 
and old at the solemn interment of their late 
benefactor ; and many hearts felt, that day, 
that a just man had gone to the tomb, and 
that his end was peace. 

As soon as the freshness of our grief had 
somewhat subsided, we found that all his 
property reverted to his nearest relative, for 
our lawyer informed us that no will had been 
made. We were not a will-making family, 
and it is an unpleasant office to intimate to 
the aged the propriety of "settling their 
affairs." We may philosophically think of 
our personal responsibilities in that way, but 
we look shyly upon others who venture to 
remind us of the ominous duty. I, of all 
people, would not refer to the subject, and so 
things took their course. But, as I knew my 
uncle's .habits, I rather suspected that we 
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should find some bequest hidden amongst 
his stores. We searched high and low, dis- 
bursed the contents of mysterious cabinets and 
drawers that had not seen daylight for years 
and years. We turned closets and boxes inside 
out, hoping to find among their musty contents 
some yellow old document faded by time, but 
we gave up the search in despair, and the heir- 
at-law, who had located himself in some far-off 
land, was now advertised for, and informed 
that he would "hear of something to his 
advantage". 

Aunt Rachel was now very infirm, and did 
not stay with us long after my uncle's de- 
parture. She, too, had many mourners at her 
tomb, for she had fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked, and her gentle voice, breathing 
sweet words to the weary and lonely, was 
missed from the village, and from our hearth 
and home. But she had sailed over the dark 
river to a brighter port. 

At her decease all her effects reverted to me ; 
but as my life had been so primitive and 
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secluded, I scarcely knew what to do with my 
increased treasures. I was prepared to resign 
possession of the old house in favour of its 
legal owner; and as Herbert Spensor, my 
late uncle's young friend, had installed himself 
near us, and was attaining professional success, 
I purchased a cheerful and commodious cottage, 
large enough for his family and myself. His 
wife and children were delighted with the 
modern and cheerful house, and we became a 
united and happy family. 

We waited a long time for the claimant, 
who was an aged man, but he never arrived. 
At last there came a letter from an official at 
his late home, stating that he had been dead 
many years. The dear old spot, ever lovely 
to me with the fond reminiscences of my 
youthful days, had been all this time in a 
ruinous state, for no one claimed the right to 
renovate it, and no presumptive heir-at-law 
sought to claim a legal right to it, so we waited 
on until some definite step should be taken 
with the dear old place. 
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The window of my little boudoir, in the new 
house, faced a capacious lawn, where the little 
ones, when out of the nursery, were accustomed 
to play. Little Willie had not forgotten his 
baby-habits of mutilating all the portable 
wooden materials he could lay hands on, and 
I noticed, one day, his absence from the others 
on the lawn, also that the little work-tools 
were giving out faint sounds as of some mis- 
chief progressing. I immediately thought that 
my Chinese desk, or some other costly work 
of art, might be coming to grief. My uncle 
had made him a dear little desk, which I kept 
in my own possession, as I knew nothing in 
his hands would be exempt from the trial of 
his miniature tools. I ascertained the locality 
of the ominous sounds, and, with lightning 
speed, flew to the rescue. His desk was on 
his lap, and I rushed to take it from him, but 
his tools had done their work ; a secret spring 
had given way, and my uncle's will, duly 
sealed, signed, and witnessed, lay exposed 
to the light of day. All his effects were be- 
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queathed to his friend, Herbert Spensor, and 
that day little Willie made his first *^ Stroke 
of Fortune'' 



PART THE SECOND. 

As the boy grew up, he fixed upon the pro- 
fession of an architect, and, when the term of 
his apprenticeship had expired, he travelled 
into foreign countries, where he became versed 
in the mysteries of art and the structures 
of palatial cities ; and, in a few years, by his 
industry and perseverance, he worked his way 
to publicity and eminence. 

From time to time, we were duly informed 
of his whereabouts. The latest report was 
from the city of Chicago. He sent us a glow- 
ing account of it ; of the people's wonderful 
commercial energies; of his own personal 
success in his profession ; and of the genial 
friendships he had made. 

But soon after that our fears were aroused 
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by an announcement which brought terror and 
dismay into many hitherto cheerful and happy 
homes. It stated that a terrible fire was 
raging there, and that hundreds of lives had 
been lost. 

Amongst many pathetic accounts, we read 
one of a young gentleman, supposed to be 
English, who, while attempting to rescue the 
occupants of a doomed house, had been pre- 
cipitated into the ruinous mass below. 

He had saved all the household, except an 
infirm old servant, whom he was dragging 
along when the roof fell in, and they were 
smothered in the debris. 

No one knew the stranger who had so bravely 
lost his life in rescuing others; and, as we 
received no letter or telegram from our boy, 
our fears seemed verified. We were almost 
speechless on the subject ; hope was dying out 
of our minds. We dared not utter his name to 
his desponding mother, and yet it was a name 
ever uppermost with us all. I, alone, by right 
of my elder years, ventured to offer some faint 
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hope and consolation. But, in such cases, all 
proffered sympathy is idle, and I often appealed 
to ears that heard me not, but were wandering 
amongst the dying embers of the burning 
city of Chicago. 

At length we received an answer to our 
advertisement. It stated that, on removing 
some debris from a delapidated house,* the 
blackened remains of a corpse had been found 
buried in the ruins. In the coat-pocket was 
an envelope, with W. Spensor, Esquire, inscribed 
on it, but there was no letter within, and thus, 
after two months of agonising fear, the dread- 
ful truth burst upon us ! The remains were 
conveyed to us in a shell, but the removal of 
them, and their long voyage, obliterated all 
personal identity. The mournful obsequies 
were solemnly observed, and denoted to the 
world our loss, but no outward trappings of 
woe can reveal the inward anguish of bereaved 
hearts. 

Fresh houses sprang up, as if by magical 
influence, on the site of the old ones. By the 
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aid of the mother-country, and the industry of 
enterprising men, a new city was soon erected. 
But all the joy had been taken from many 
hearts ; and, to them, the renovated city 
brought only mournful memories of the dear 
departed. 

The sunlight of bygone days was no longer 
apparent with Mr. Spensor, but he neglected 
none of his professional duties. The weight 
of his internal struggle was silently borne. His 
wife's physical vigour succumbed to mental 
grief, and the shadow of death seemed again to 
hover over us. Kind souls attempted consola- 
tion, but, while the wound is fresh, all sympathy 
but serves to probe it still deeper. Time only, 
God's great minister of mercy, brings healing 
on his wings. 

But the destroying angel had apparently put 
his foot on our threshold, for her pallid face 
and shrunken form seemed hovering upon the 
brink of time. Her husband folded her closer 
to his heart as the day ominously approached 
when their earthly ties should be dissevered. 
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The placid beauty of her features remained, 
.but the sunlight was gone. All hope had de- 
parted, and the despair of memory only 
survived. 

So the days waned, and the flowers shed 
their blossoms, and the leaves drooped, and 
•the cold winds of winter blew, and the 
sand glass of her life ran feebler and 
feebler on. 

It often happens that when the cup of 
sorrow is full to overflowing, glimmerings of 
brighter things will pierce through the 
darkness of despair ; and, like scintillating 
stars, give out their lustre after the grim 
demon has long held us within his loveless 
boundaries. 

Mr. Spensor had always felt that there lay 
a degree of uncertainty about his son's death. 
Although funeral obsequies had been performed 
over his supposed remains, a vague hope would 
often cross his mind that the circumstantial 
evidence might, possibly,- have been in error. 
With his vivid imagination ever thus haunting 
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him, his nights were restless and disturbed. 
He would lie hours awake with that one 
idea on his brain ; and, when roused to a 
state of frenzied thought, he would exclaim, 
aloud, " He is not dead ! " until the words 
seemed to be repeated by innumerable 
voices, and reverberated in echoes through 
the room. 

As time went on, this painful excitement 
increased, and grave fears were entertained that 
his reason would ultimately be wrecked ; until 
there came, at length, what would seem to be 
a solution to his premonitions. 

After one unusually restless night, he rose 
early, took a hasty breakfast, and started for 
the residence of a friend of his who had rela- 
tives in America, and who had formerly 
interested himself in the identity of his son's 
remains. 

This gentleman had just received the New 
York Herald; he had read a remarkable an- 
nouncement in that paper, but was loth to 

arouse false hopes in the mind of his friend, 

C 2 
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and was cautious in referring to the painful 
subject of his lost son ; but, after preliminary 
measures had been taken, he read to him the 
following thrilling report : — 

"During the late fire in Chicago, a young 
stranger was known to rush amidst the flames, 
as one who bore a charmed life. He succeeded 
in rescuing all the members of the family from 
imminent death. But, in his further endeavours 
to emancipate other sufferers from the burning 
mass, his strength collapsed ; he sank amidst 
the flames, and was dragged therefrom by 
the brave efforts of an officer of the fire- 
brigade. 

"The family who had been rescued by his 
bravery, hailed his deliverance with joy, but 
he was then only a wreck of himself; his face 
was bereft of its beauty, his memory was en- 
tirely gone, and little more than a corpse 
remained of the indefatigable stranger. No 
clue to his family can be obtained ; his memory 
returns only in fitful moods, and all that can 
be gathered from his indistinct utterance is 
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that he is an Englishman. The initials, W.S., 
are faintly discemable on his scorched garments. 
His limbs are still paralysed, and writing ma- 
terials are of no use to him." 

This report came like a flash of lightning 
to Mr. Spensor, and seemed marvellously to 
verify his late presentiments. From whatever 
source these premonitions arise, we do know 
that they sometimes lead to results that our 
philosophy never dreamed of. Naturally of 
a hopeful disposition, he clung to the idea that 
the corpse which had received funeral-rites 
might not have been the remains of his son, 
for the dead and the living man seemed to 
share equal claim to his identity ; and, like all 
haunting ghosts of the brain, this flattering one 
refused to be exorcised. He resolved to fathom 
the mystery and ascertain if the verification of 
his son's death had arisen from circumstantial 
error. 

He dared not intimate his hopes to his fragile 
wife; but, on the plea of some financial en- 
gagement, he crossed the Atlantic, and, finally, 
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arrived at the temporary asylum of this 
unknown youth. 

The invalid had made rapid progress since 
the announcement in the New York Herald, 
Both physically and mentally, he was greatly 
improved, able to walk, and to talk in mono- 
syllables, and an advertisement to that effect 
had been inserted in the Transatlantic papers. 
They had gathered somewhat more of his 
history, but nothing whereby they could make 
any definite announcement. 

It was in one of his most lucid intervals, 
with his couch drawn up to an open window, 
that he saw Mr. Spensor approach the house. 
At that moment, like a tempest of rushing 
waters, his recollection of the fond, familiar 
face returned, and father and son simul- 
taneously fell into each other's arms. The 
consecutive links of his memory gradually 
returned, and the fearful scenes connected with 
the burning city were rehearsed in his mind. 
He had transmitted his address to his colleague 
a few days before the commencement of the 
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fire ; and it was supposed that the poor young 
man had been the victim while retaining it 
on his person. 

The father of the family whose hospitality 
had protected him in his homeless state, was 
a merchant of some repute. His bright-eyed 
daughter owed her life to the exertions of the 
daring stranger, and she nursed him with un- 
remitting care. In his fevered wanderings she 
would lay her gentle hand upon his brow until 
sleep released it of its throbbing pain. He 
thought she was some visitant from the higher 
world, and those soothing means had, gradually, 
their due reward. 

On hearing this joyful news, Mrs. Spensor's 
health returned, and once again her lost son 
was clasped in her arms. The scars on his 
face were too deep to be effaced, but they 
remained living mementoes of a nobler beauty 
than that which had perished during his brave 
exertions. The angel that had soothed his 
aching brow became the angel of his heart and 
the goddess of his hearth and home. He lived 
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to make many Strokes of Fortune, but that 
which he pronounced his greatest and his 
best, was his union at God's altar with his 
faithful bride. 





A LIFE'S EXPERIENCE. 



WAS left an orphan when an infant, and 




fell into the hands of interested and 
mercenary guardians, who imposed on me 
implicit obedience to their commands. As I 
grew into my teens, I was pronounced a 
beauty. Girls, generally, over-estimate that 
gift ; I, too, might have done so, under 
ordinary measures of domestic blessings, but 
no sweet sympathies were ever bestowed upon 
me, no kiss of affection from loving hearts ; my 
good looks were only esteemed as so much 
stock-in-trade available for the matrimonial 
market ; and, like a harem-slave, I was put up 
to the highest bidder. My owners scrupled at 
no measures which might yield them pecu- 
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niary benefits. The deep human love that was 
latent in my nature was given to my bird 
and my dog ; for they, and they alone, seemed 
capable of reading my heart. Even a show 
of kindness, however insincere, would have 
cheered my solitary life, but I attained my 
sixteenth year before I beheld the dawning 
of a brighter sun. At that period of life, 
when the girl is germinating into the woman, 
every gleam of sunshine is hailed with hope. 
She is virtually embarked on the voyage of 
life, and each ray of sunlight is as a passport 
to her ideal haven. 

With my mind wrapped as yet in the 
ignorance of the world, and in the limita- 
tions of my narrow home, I was utterly unable 
to form a correct judgment of the new life 
offered to me, but I gladly accepted it as a 
refuge from the joyless one I had been 
leading. 

I was married to Edward Montague, amid 
a gorgeous display of wealth and grandeur; 
and, on that day, my guardians removed from 
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the cottage in which I had passed my maiden 
years, into one which was surrounded by the 
accoutrements of wealth, and where they were 
henceforth to be freed from pecuniary cares. 

My husband, much my senior, conveyed me 
to his lordly mansion with apparent pride, 
and invested me as its future mistress. His 
ardent passion aroused my gratitude, but 
affection 1 had none to bestow, for I was 
ignorant of the nature of love ; of that pas- 
sion which lifts us out of ourselves and makes 
us one with the beloved. 

For some time, I led a sort of school-girl 
existence ; and, by the aid of masters, studied 
the accomplishments suited to my position ; 
so that my primitive habits gradually dis- 
appeared, and society acknowledged and 
petted me as the fortunate wife of the great 
millionaire. 

Shortly after my marriage, my late guardians 
became entrusted with the care of a lovely 
young girl, about my own age, who had been 
educated in a convent-school in France. She 
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was marvellously beautiful, with a refinement 
of taste and manner which won my love. She 
had only faint recollections of her childhood 
and its belongings, but they were of a ro- 
mantic nature ; of a luxurious home under 
burning skies ; of a dear old gentleman who 
petted her and called her his little fairy ; and 
of a delicate lady who kissed her many, many 
times. Then no consecutive link of memory 
intervened until the dear old gentleman lay 
pale and motionless on his bed of death, and 
the mourning hearse, with its gloomy trappings 
of woe, bore him away to his last earthly 
resting place. The latter scene seemed but 
the recollection of some indistinct day dream; 
but the memory of the loving kisses, the fond 
embraces, and the faint voice of the delicate 
lady was never obliterated. She had forgotten 
all about her removal to the French convent, 
and her origin was a mystery concealed from 
herself and the world, though her surround- 
ings were those of luxury and wealth. 
I felt much interested in this lovely girl, and 
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kept up an intercourse with my old guardians 
on her account; for I knew she would sigh 
for sympathies which their sordid souls could 
not understand. My husband, who had hither- 
to placed no restrictions upon me, now, for 
reasons known to himself, objected to this 
intercourse ; but the more I saw of this 
charming girl, the more I sympathised with 
her friendless fate. The fair soul that shone 
in her eyes, and the soft tones of her musical 
voice awakened within me those chords of 
love that had hitherto lain dead, and unstrung 
by the magic spell that could rouse them to 
harmony. 

In the world of fashion, to which I had been 
introduced, I found the elements of truth 
meagre in proportion to the automaton round 
of senseless display and false sentiment. The 
higher and nobler intuitions were ignored 
amidst fashionable gaieties and Grundyan 
worship. In such a circle of insincerity and 
deceit, one genuine soul shone like the scin- 
tiirations of some precious gem on a sandy 
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shore ; and, as I was permitted to see Eva 
occasionally, from that casual intercourse a 
friendship commenced which was destined to 
be life-long and sincere. 

About a year after her instalment in our 
village, a clergyman, who had been many 
years a missionary ' in India, was introduced 
by my husband's influence to the vacant 
curacy of W . He had many years sur- 
vived his youth, but had retained his personal 
beauty and graceful bearing. He was an 
eloquent preacher, and became the most 
popular orator of the district, attracting all 
classes to his church. The cultured were 
entertained, and the ignorant awed by his 
fiery zeal. He had texts and applications 
for all, bringing home to the profane their 
hidden sins, as though some spiritual telegram 
had revealed them to him. He attributed 
the worst of crimes to his hearers, exclaiming, 
" If there be base hypocrites here, who profess 
to worship God while they are meditating 
evil in their hearts towards their fellow men — 
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and is not the earth and the churches full 
of such ? — let me implore them to repent 
before it is too late, ere they are borne down 
into irremediable despair ! " 

By such exciting declamations, his audience 
increased, so that the aisles were crowded by 
strangers who came from adjoining villages 
to listen to him. But there were profound 
thinkers, and good men too, who failed ' to 
recognise in him the loving spirit that in- 
spired the prophet of old. His theatrical 
play upon wordis left no lasting balm for the 
heart-sick and weary pilgrim on the thorny 
path of life. Like the lightning's flash, it 
came, and passed away with equal rapidity. 

A marked change suddenly took place in 
our domestic atmosphere. Eva was no longer 
restricted from our circle, and we soon became 
sisters by ties that unite kindred spirits. Some 
hidden cause had produced the result ; and, 
under its happy effects, I was content to re- 
main in ignorance of the cause. 

Though our household was a fashionable 
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resort of frivolous gaiety, the strictest religious 
observances were maintained, and our clerical 
friend was the leading star. Ultimately, he 
became the successful suitor for Eva's hand. 
It was known that she would inherit con- 
siderable wealth, but the secret of her origin 
was scrupulously withheld from the world, 
and prying natures gained no clue to the 
mystery. The popular curate appeared totally 
indifferent to all mercenary aims, and absorbed 
with her beauty and intrinsic worth. She, too, 
gave her whole soul to this man ; her judgment 
was, as yet, only partially developed ; with a 
deep soul-yearning for the beautiful and the 
good, she placed implicit belief in the truth 
of his love; but I was unable to account for 
my utter lack of confidence in him. There 
was decided antagonism between us. When 
I met him alone, a tremour passed through 
me for which I was unable to account. His 
smiles, so bland to others, were rarely given 
to me; on the contrary, he seemed to shrink 
when approaching me as though a secret was 
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lurking in his breast which I had the power 
to unmask. Eva, too, became less confiding 
than in the early* days of our intimacy, and 
I felt bereft of the love that had lifted me 
out of myself, raised me above sordid im- 
pressions, and revealed to my mental vision 
a higher plane of existence. 

While under this depression, I was called 
upon to attend the sick bed of a friend who 
resided at some distance from my home. 
Before many weeks had expired, I received 
a letter from Eva which was strangely ominous 
of some looming trouble. Its contents were 
as follows : " Some mystery is hanging over 
me. It is like the deadly nightshade breath- 
ing away my life. Even Herbert is powerless 
to expel its influence. Though I am preparing 
for our marriage, I seem to be surrounded by 
gloomy clouds from which I cannot escape. 
Some presentiment of evil says, * Fly from the 
love that bears the sting of death!' In my 
dreams I see angel-forms ; they beckon me 

to them and point to Herbert, who stands at 

D 
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a distance shrinking from their gaze. A mask 
falls from his face and leaves it hideous to 
behold. His heart is on fire, black smoke 
issues from the flames and chokes my breath ; 
I feel as though dying under its influence, 
and I hear voices utter the words, * Beware ! 
Beware!' Some abnormal influence enthrals 
me, and only superhuman effort releases me 
from the spell. I am then roused from the 
horrors of the terrible dream, but only to 
have it repeated again and again in still more 
vivid and glaring colours ! " 

I immediately returned, and those ominous 
presentiments then became less frequent. The 
confidence between us was renewed. It had 
not died out, only slept while under an- 
tagonistic influence. 

Mr. Stodart was anxious to hurry on the 
wedding, but her trust in him began to waver ; 
and, under her conflicting feelings, she sat, one 
bright summer's day, on a couch by the open 
window, inhaling the perfumes of the flowers 
without. As she sat it seemed as though a 
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panoramic vision passed before her. The fra- 
grance of the flowers, the silvery sky above, 
the balmy air, the cooling breezes, all fleeted 
away as by some magic influence ; and, in 
their stead, she beheld a sultry sky and an 
arid soil. Black-visaged skeleton forms passed 
to and fro with death written on their haggard 
faces ! Men, women, and children, all stricken 
down for the want of food ; all struggling to 
reach the stores where the minimum of charity 
was apportioned to each sufferer, serving just 
to keep the frail lamp of life flickering on. 
The wretched, seething crowd passed her by 
in constant succession. She stood in a listen- 
ing attitude, as though gazing upon some 
far-off" scene, and gave utterance to the 
following invocation : — 

" O Heavenly Father, give me power to 
resist the treachery of the world; to behold 
the feeble ladder on which all human hopes 
ascend ; and to know that the paradise of 
love exists only on immortal soil. Unfetter 

the chains that bind me to the tempter's 

D 2 
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power, and give me strength to survive the 
scene that is present to my mental sight 
I see a destitute lady, dying in a far-oflF 
country. Her infant, lying by her side, has 
already paid nature's debt ! Dark-visaged 
people stand around her bed. She shrieks, she 
raves in her madness and despair. * Herbert ! ' 
she cries, *why did you leave me to perish 
on this burning soil? Our child is already 
dead, and our servants will, ere long, be 
powerless to aid me in my last hour ! O 
Herbert, if you are human, send us food — 
the burning thirst is choking me and drying 
up my blood ! ' 

" The dying lady falls back on her bed. Her 
pallid face and hollow eyes, under, her massive 
wealth of raven hair, are now fading from my 
sight. She is gone — darkness covers the scene." 

My dear Eva returned to her normal state, 
but retained a perfect consciousness of the 
scenes clairvoyantly witnessed ; and, aroused 
to its ominous import, our misgivings in- 
creased. 
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In the course of a few weeks all rescue 
would be too late, and I made a secret resolve 
to investigate the antecedents of this man 
9n whom so much happiness or misery de- 
pended. He had spent many years as a 
missionary in Southern India, and some 
rumour was whispered about his early mar- 
riage to a wealthy native lady ; but my 
husband treated the report as a scandal 
unworthy of belief. 

The periodical famine was then raging in 
Madras and the neighbourhood, and we were 
sending relief to the sufferers. During my 
anxiety in collecting all the information re- 
quisite for my purpose, I came in contact with 
a notice in the agony column of the Times, 
It was short, but efficient for whom it was 
intended, and was as follows : — 

"To H. S., late Missionary of Madras. Little 
Herbert is dead ! I shall soon follow him if I 
do not hear from you. Send to The Bank, 
Madras." 

I thought some mysterious interposition had 
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placed that singular notice before my eyes. To 
me it seemed like a voice from some life-volume 
whose pages were replete with treachery and 
crime which only waited to be unclasped by the 
hand of justice. 

Was my hand appointed to open it and to 
peruse its story of inhumanity and crime? Was 
my puny hand to lay the sword of justice on 
the head of the criminal against humanity and 
sacrilege of the deepest dye ? 

I had a friend, then stationed with his 
regiment in Madras, to whom I telegraphed, 
giving as much requisite information as was 
available for my purpose, and in a few days I 
received the following reply : — 

"I think we shall succeed. Defer the marriage 
for the present." 

In due time the ominous statement 
arrived : — 

" In accordance with your wishes, we suc- 
ceeded in discovering the bankers with whom 
Mr. Stodart had transacted his monetary 
affairs, and they informed us of the districts 
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in which his principal missionary duties lay, 
and where he had generally resided. Also 
that, since his departure, his wife, while in 
extreme distress, had applied to them for 
funds, but that none were in hand. We 
sought throughout the adjoining localities, but 
the lady, with her infant, had gone none 
knew whither. I feared we were about to 
enact the old story of a needle in a pottle 
of hay. But, still, I thought that perseverance 
might possibly crown our efforts with success, 
and I resolved to go on with the important 
mission. I conjured up romantic mysteries 
in my memory which had been revealed by 
means of indomitable effort and industry, 
and I resolved not to give up the battle till 
the victory was won. After the third day's 
search in the locality named to us, we 
entered a seemingly deserted house belonging 
to the higher class. It was gloomy and silent 
and appeared to be tenantless; but, while 
passing through deserted rooms, with furniture 
thrown about in all directions, we heard a 
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faint moaning, as of someone in the pangs 
of hunger or death. We followed the sound, 
and entered a miserable apartment, in which 
were two coloured servants in a famishing 
state. Their mistress lay on a bed of death, 
moaning, in her last moments, over her 
faithless husband and dead child. We were 
too late to restore the flickering lamp, and 
on the third day of our visit it went out 
while we were there ; and thus ended the 
miserable life of a victim to the basest 
treachery and deceit. 

"The two servants are recovering, and from 
their lips we have heard the history of the poor 
lady's struggles, both mental and physical, and 
that she was the wife of Mr. Stodart, the 
missionary from England!" 

I said nothing to Eva, but took the letter to 
the Vicar, who had not despised her clair- 
voyant gift, but had always treated it with 
respect. He undertook to investigate the 
mystery, as it seemed to him, for he had a 
kind heart which revolted at treachery in its 
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mildest aspects, and was not willing to give 
credence to so much baseness on the part of 
his curate unless authenticated during an inter- 
view with him in my presence. 

My memory recoils from the painful scene. 
While listening to the facts revealed by Major 
M.'s letter, guilty and unable to defend himself, 
he stood aghast, as if stricken with death. The 
purple blood rushed to his face, and he fell 
senseless to the ground. He was taken to his 
home; and the following day the neighbour- 
hood learnt that the popular curate had put 
an end to his life by suicide. The Morning 
Post gave a paragraph as follows : — 

" It is our painful office to announce th e 
tragic death of the Rev. James Stodart, the 
eloquent and beloved curate of St. Mark's, 
who, during the stress of his ministerial 
engagements, over-worked his brain and in- 
sanity ensued. The distressing sequel is much 
lamented by his admiring friends. Let us 
hope that, as a gardener in God's vineyard, he 
has found a fairer soil and a brighter home ! " 
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I kept the revolting particulars from Eva 
until she was able to bear them, but I saw she 
had received a wound which might never be 
healed. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

My narrative must now go back twenty 
years and refer to an episode which happened 
in the streets of London at that period, and 
which was destined to leave its eventful mark 
on a child then unborn. 



It was an April day, and the wind blew fiercely 
over the Thames, as a girl, thinly clad, and with 
pallid face, displayed her basket of embroidery 
to the passers by. Her face retained a beauty 
that its careworn look could not obliterate. She 
seemed not more than a child in years, but the 
hard lines of her young life had induced 
womanly thought and care. She had stood 
some time shivering under the chilling winds, 
when a lady, muffled in cloaks and furs, seemed 
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anxious to examine the contents of her basket. 
" How is it that you are so thinly clad ? " 
she inquired, " and where is your home ? '* 
A scarlet flush dyed the girl's cheeks as she 
replied, " My father is ill and unable to 
work, and I make these articles and sell 
them in order to procure a living for him 
and myself." "Have you no mother?" said 
the lady. The girl replied, " I never knew 
my mother, she died at sea when my father 
was captain of a vessel that was wrecked." 
" Will you shew me your home ? " said the 
lady. "I may be able to procure you some 
relief from the parish authorities, you seem 
too fragile to depend upon your own exer- 
tions for the support of an invalid parent 
and yourself." "Oh, no," said the girl, "my 
father would not accept of parish relief." 
The lady, offended at the rejection of her 
offer, purchased some of the articles and in- 
dignantly hastened away. But her companion, 
who had joined her during the conversation 
and whose features and youthful appearance 
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denoted his near relationship to her, was 
struck with the extreme beauty of the girl, 
and he hesitated a few moments, saying the 
while : " Will you tell me where your father 
resides? I may be able to serve him by 
means which he will not reject. I should 
like to hear his report of the wreck you 
have spoken of." The girl's features lighted 
up with emotion at the bare idea of sym- 
pathetic relief to her dying parent, but she 
hesitated ere revealing their lodgings, an 
obscure garret in a plebeian district in the 
East of London. 

Her day's work completed, she sought her 
home, and, on her arrival, was met by the 
mistress of the house, who showed her a 
large basket, in which was a cooked chicken, 
jellies, blancmanges, a bottle of wine, and 
other dainties, comprising a sumptuous repast. 
"All these are for your father, my dear," 
said the woman, "a young gentleman left 
em. * Mrs. Stubbs ' said he, which my (name 
is not Stubbs), * these is all for your lodger, 
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the Captain, in the back garret.* * Sir/ says 
I, *the Capt'n has done me the honour to 
lodge in my front garret, for there ain't no 
back garret' *Well, missus,' said he, *be so 
good as to give him these perwissions/ 
* Certainly I will, sir,* says I. * I have seven 
little childer, God bless 'em, which I would 
scorn to feed them little dears with dishes 
as is not my own ; though I am a widder, 
and tries to maice my way honest and 
honourable, which I was bred and born to 
respect. My poor dear husband, bless his 
name, left me to fight with these seven 
blessed pledges of our love. " I'm dying, 
Jemima dear," said he, "but learn 'em to 
know their own, and never let the p'liceman 
lay his 'ands on their dear, little 'eads.'* 
Just then a fine carriage came up, and a 
young gentleman 'ollored out : * Jeames, that 
will do,' and Mr. Jeames bolted off like a 
shot, and I said to myself, said I, * You're 
a fine feller, Mr, Jeames, niver to speak a 
crichtan word to a crichtan woman, and a 
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widder with seven little orphans to feed and 
clothe, besides firin' and rint' God help poor 
widders and orphans ! Johnny, you wagabone, 
come here and carry this basket for the 
young lady up to the front garret, and be 
sharp, or Til break your little *ead." 

The girl, glad to escape, flew upstairs to the 
wretched garret where her father lay in a state 
of listless repose, unconscious of the opportune 
help that had arrived. She informed him of 
her eventful day; and the following morning 
the young stranger made his personal intro- 
duction. 

Singular coincidences in life are constantly 
occurring, so the burden of my story runs. 
This youth, on inquiring of Captain Scott 
about the wrecked vessel, discovered that it 
was the one in which he and his mother 
had narrowly escaped with their lives. Captain 
Scott remembered that, after all efforts had 
failed to save the vessel and its passengers, he 
had thrown a lady and her little boy into a 
boat with some others, but had afterwards 
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learnt that the boat, with its human freight, 
had gone down and was no more heard of. 

It happened that the lady and her little son, 
after buffeting with the angry waves, were seen 
by some fishermen, rescued and conveyed to 
shore. 

This coincidence led to the mutual confi- 
dence of the newly made friends. The 
Captain knew that his days were numbered. 
One disaster after another had laid him 
penniless upon his death-bed. His daughter 
had been fitted by early associations for a 
life of comfort and ease ; and, troubled about 
the gloomy prospects that foreshadowed her 
life, he revealed to the young stranger his 
connections and how he had fallen into a 
state of penury and distress. He had a 
wealthy brother still living, but had not been 
able to discover his whereabouts, and his 
daughter had parted with all her articles of 
remunerative value until their only resource was 
the proceeds of her own industry. Far into 
the silent hours of night she pursued her 



I 
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lonely work, thinking of the gloomy future 
when she should be without a friend or a 
home! 

The young stranger at this opportune time 
assured her dying parent that every effort 
should be made to discover the whereabouts 
of his brother, and that his daughter should 
be protected until her natural guardian was 
found. 

Her exceeding beauty had, in the first 
instance, attracted their visitor to the lowly 
lodgings ; further intercourse induced affection ; 
and that first love episode was destined to 
weave a complex chain in his future career. 
His dream of love was then in its freshness 
and beauty, untainted by sinful inspirations. The 
retrograde morrow may be slow in its course ; 
but, alas, it is the fatal truth that it too 
frequently does come. Few there are who 
ascend the ladders of virtuous intentions, and 
make no stoppage by the way. Too many 
lose their foothold, and are precipitated into 
the mire of vice beneath ! 
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After a night of quiet repose and exemption 
from pain, the Captain's dying moments drew 
near. He beheld the vistas of a brighter land, 
and felt he was sailing on clearer waters with 
no more breaks^ no more struggles for life 
under foaming billows and frowning clouds* 
"Golden skies are floating over me," he ex-* 
claimed, "and mariners who have reached the 
port are hailing me to their shores ! " Thus 
his spirit passed away, and Nora was an 

orphan ! 

« « « « 

In a spacious drawing-room in Calcutta, 

furnished after the English fashion, and abound-* 

ing in all the luxuries of art and the comforts 

obtained by wealth, are two people lounging 

in lazy indolence and excluded from the 

burning rays of the sun. They are both 

young, and both gifted with extraordinary 

beauty. The youth is gazing into the t^^^s 

of his betrothed, and meets in return the 

truthful answer of a devoted heart. He is 

breathing the fragrance of the first pure passion 

£ 
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of his soul, for the tempter has not yet put 
forth his bait. 

Opposite this young couple sits a venerable, 
gentlemanly man ; his stature has been origin* 
ally tall, but is now slightly bent with age. 
His finely formed features are of the deepest 
olive hue from constant exposure to a tropical 
sun ; but his soft, low voice is clear and pure. 
He is looking with beaming ey^s on the 
young girl who has recently become a beloved 
member of his household. "Nora, my dear," 
he says, "you must not leave me to live 
alone, or my fits of rambling may again lead 
me out of this latitude of comfort to more 
rugged soil. I am not framed for solitude, 
or a hermit's life, and shall resent it in some 
indefinable way if I am put to the test. If 
you are determined to sacrifice your maiden 
liberty, we must arrange not to separate, but 
to remain under one roof." The girl replied, 
** Dearest uncle, I will never leave you. 
Edward must agree with your wishes, or re- 
linquish his claim." The last words were 
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accompanied with a sly look at the youth, 
knowing well that their two wills were one, 
and that the silken chain could not then be 
broken. 

"My dear sir,'* was Edward's rejoinder, 
"I have no wishes in opposition to Nora's 
and yours, but I trust you will not think of 
protracting our union/* 

"No," replied Mr. Scott, "I will not pre- 
vent your marriage, but, on the contrary, the 
deed of settlement now qn hand shall be 
completed as soon as possible." 

« « « « 

After the marriage vows have been solem- 
nised, a double watchfulness is needed. The 
sweets and bitters of conjugal life are often 
unequal, the latter too often preponderating, 
for few succeed in keeping alive the fair 
blossoms and fresh fragrance of the youthful 
flame. Wintry frosts destroy the fair plants 
that have germinated under promising soil, 
and we often see them again only as 

withered stems. 

£ 2 
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Truth is hard to tell — we try to cloak it 
by the clods of sophistry and error, but it 
bursts all bonds and dies not Its voice is 
sometimes sweet, as of celestial birth; anoni 
humanity shrinks from its gloomy records ! 



In the same room where we witnessed two 
people absorbed in mutual love and with no 
other thought than that of reciprocal affec- 
tion, we behold the same faces, and hear 
the same voices, but under different aspects 
and tones, A pale, but more matronly girl 
is overpowered with distress and tears are 
chasing each other down her cheeks. Her 
husband is gesticulating with violent passion; 
he tears a paper which he holds in his hands 
into a thousand tatters and scatters the 
fragments at her feet. It was her own letter 
of remonstrance against some causeless jealousy 
which had engendered, on his part, cruelty 
and distrust It had been powerless to 
appease his anger or convince his judgment, 
but had added, if possible, more poison to 
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the Sting. A golden haired child runs to 
embrace him, but he pushes her away and 
threatens to ignore her existence from his 
memory. He would fain annihilate both her 
and the mother who bore hen 

As yet this man's wife sees not the horrors 
that are in store for her; as yet the destroyer 
of her wedded happiness is a viper hidden in 
his lair, weaving in secret the web of his 
poisonous Ioom» 

The venerable patron of these two who had 
witnessed their mutual love, has gone to his 
rest, and beholds. not now that fair blossom 
transformed into hate ! a lonely tomb encloses 
his earthly remains, and no kind friend is near 
to <:omfort the stricken woman. She would 
fain ascertain in what her offence consists, but 
can elicit no reply ; like the poor lady of 
Sienne, she must go to her doom and must 
suffer under silence, scorn, and contempt. 

" Better for that sweet lady undefiled ' 
If he had stabbed her, even as she smiled ! " 

-^Madonna Pia. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

My story, though recorded in the pages of 
fiction, IS virtually a history of facts. There 
is hidden in the back-ground of this picture 
a dingy form, but for whose existence it would 
not have been sketched. 



Mr. Maxwell was a scholar of no mean 
repute. With much beauty of person, he 
possessed a soft and insinuating voice, a gift 
which, to superficial observers, denoted gentle- 
ness of character. He had been educated for 
the bar, and was well adapted for its require- 
ments. With plausible sophistty he could hurl 
justice from her throne, and under the banner 
of virtue exalt deadly vice. Some demoniacal 
influence pervaded his domestic relations. The 
home of his family was clouded by indefinable 
gloom. His charming young wife sank into 
morbid inanition, and death only released her 
from it. Her successor met with a similar fate. 
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He gave them pompous funerals ; but, in 
pecuniary means, he contrived to be wealthier 
by their deaths. 

Yet no shadow of calumny tainted his name, 
and his admirers voted him the model of a 
just man; even confiding people put their 
monetary affairs into his hands. Such was 
the man who now crossed our path, and who 
was my husband's trusted friend. 

Eva had a nervous fear of this man, and 
shrank from his presence. She had an ominous 
feeling that he was secretly conspiring against 
the peace of our household. 

I thought recent trouble had induced her to 
behold everything through a suspicious atmo- 
sphere and I tried to dissuade her from such 
gloomy impressions, but they were not to 
be removed. She declared that some dark 
presence was continually near her, and, lost in 
reverie, she one day exclaimed : " I see th6 
mystic shadow again ; it is a viper, and crawls 
before me while performing its deadly work. 
J see it mix the poison from its many-f$inged 
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tongue in a secret vessel, hidden under its jaw. 
Its face becomes transformed, and it is his 
face! The thing developes into human form, 
and it is his form ! Now he takes the vessel to 
his sleeping victims, and pours its contents 
into their veins, I see the crimson streams as 
they stagnate, and the heart as it putrifies. 
They are women who called him husband, who 
now He dead before him. He mixes up the 
drug again for his next victim, and I know it 
is to be myself!" At these words she sank 
into a swoon. On recovering, she said : " I 
have had a fearful dream; I remember being 
caught by some horrible thing, and it eat my 
heart out until I died." 

The man Maxwell was evidently the viper 
of her visions, for I too had the same im- 
pression, though I was unable to give a 
clue to my fears. I knew there was some 
mysterious intercourse between him and my 
husband. They usually sat up into the early 
hours of the morning, engaged in deep and 
secret conversation, but I had not the 
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remotest idea of the nature of their midnight 
conventions. 

My health had, for some time, been failing, 
and sound sleep I rarely enjoyed. One night, 
as I lay in that drowsy state, amenable to 
the slightest sound, I was aroused by threaten- 
ing voices in the room below. Starting, as 
from a dream, I rushed to the door of my 
room ; and judging from the angry recrimi- 
nations of the contending men that blows 
seemed ominous, I stood trembling with fear, 
not knowing how to act Under these un- 
certain emotions, I heard words that sent me 
staggering to the wall. After a little time 
I recovered strength and summoned up courage 
to listen to the sad and sinful story revealed. 
Mr. Maxwell's voice uttered the following 
threat: " What is to become of my claim 
upon you for ten thousand pounds? By fair 
means or foul, I will be paid." 

"You know. Maxwell," said my husband, 
"that my foreign transactions are in a ruinous 
statCj and that my creditors are likely to 
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make me bankrupt ; and in that case, my 
monetary affairs will be submitted to the 
strictest scrutiny. Not only shall I lose all 
I possess, but a felon's jail will probably end 
my career. And my poor young wife, too, 
will be thrown destitute on the world." 

" Your wife? Eld ward ! " was the reply, 
"permit me to remind you that she has 
long been provided for where padded walls 
and the most humane of keepers will pre- 
yent any future catastrophe that her visionary 
propensities might otherwise induce. The girl 
you have so adroitly palmed upon the world 
as your wife is not kept under such strict 
surveillance as is her predecessor !" I sup- 
pressed my emotion and continued to listen. 
The man whom I had known as my hus- 
band, replied: "Maxwell, you will madden 
me 'to desperation — ^for the last fifteen years 
you have drained my resources, and now you 
would bring me to disgrace and ruin." "Give 
Eva to me," said Maxwell, " and her marriage 
portion will indemnify me for the loss J am 
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sustaining by you." "How can you claim 
her against her will ? " was the reply. " Oh," 
said the man, '^I have already willed her to 
be mine, and she cannot escape her fate." 
After this there was a pause, and then (in a 
subdued voice, as if the speaker were over- 
whelmed with emotion) — " Wretch as I am 
and bad as I have been made by your in- 
human devices, I cannot rob my own child 
and then give her to a murderer ! " "A 
'murderer!" said Maxwell, "this is loud talk 
from a man who has immured his wife for 
fifteen years in a lunatic asylum! In a 
court of justice a culprit cannot be condemned 
without proof of his guilt; your slander would 
be taken as the product of your own brain, 
whereas your living victim is able to con- 
front you, and confirm your doom. 

"But," he continued, "this is idle talk; we 
can neither of us afford to lose the precious 
time by recalling the foibles of our youth; 
that ship will not carry either of us to land. 
Give Eva to me; I shall be a more profitable 
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relative to you than Stodart would have been, 
and will give you a larger share of her dowry 
on our marriage day. Poor Stodart! Heaven 
thought fit to provide him with more saintly 
wives where missionaries are not needed. That 
plot failed ; try again with a hand that can 
carry you. more safely through." 

After a silence of a few minutes, there was 
a subdued murmuring sound, and a move-* 
ment as of separation. 

With the energy induced by the fear of 
detection, I flew to my couch ; but, under the 
excited state of my nerves, sleep was impossible, 
and I spent my wakeful hours In arranging 
my future plans. Though I had received a 
terrible shock, the womanly remedy of fainting 
was not one of my weaknesses; besides, my 
matrimonial bond was simply that of duty, 
not of aflection, and my indignation at the 
revolting revelation was tempered by the 
prospect of Eva's escape from the tiger's 
claws. I believed that Maxwell would, by 
some diabolical means, have accomplished his 
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purpose if I did not use every effort to pre- 
vent him. 

Early next morning I revealed to her my 
night's adventure, keeping back that which 
related to her mother's identity until some 
more opportune time, when, possibly, I might 
be the means of releasing her from her incar- 
ceration. Then I was ignorant of the locality 
where she was immured, and was powerless to 
discover it Had I made the full revelation 
to Eva, it would have unnerved her sensitivq 
nature and rendered unavailable our escape ; 
and the latter was imperative in order to save 
her from the otherwise inevitable fate willed 
out for her in such legible characters on Mr. 
Maxwell's programme. 

She was brave under the tragic disclosures 
I made, and we arranged our plans of escape 
with ^utual energy and determination. Our 
united stock' of jewellery amounted to some 
thousands of pounds. I had a costly necklet 
of diamonds, my wedding present ; that, with 
our superfluous wardrobes, we converted into 
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money. Feeble of strength, in consequence of 
my waning health, aid seemed given to me to 
accomplish my purpose. Eva was more ph}^!- 
cally gifted than I, and entered with practical 
vigour into our financial preparations, so that 
we deposited a sum of several thousand pounds, 
available for our future independent career. 

« 

That done, with the prospect of glorious 
freedom before us, we bade a last adieu to the 
horrible dread that had, despite our energies, 
held us in thrall. 

I left behind me a brief note for Mr. 
Montague, stating my discovery, both as 
regarded Eva and myself, and that should our 
freedom be interrupted, I should apply for 
legal redress, and disclose the terrible secrets 
the midnight orgie had revealed. 

I felt sure that Maxwell would try to have 
us arrested as mad women ; especially^ my- 
self, for I could produce no witness to the 
midnight revelation, only my own testimony ; 
and a clever barrister might have twisted that 
into all kinds of crooked forms ; especially if 
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he had ascertained Eva's clairvoyant gift, and 
it seems the special point of cross questions to 
lead you, not A?, but from the truth, in 
order to more easily gain a party victory. 

Propelled on our journey by this anxious 
state of doubts and fears, we duly arrived at 
our destined port. Under Italy's sunny skies, 
the terrible nightmare left us, and we gradu- 
ally entered upon a brighter plane of exis- 
tence. Could we have taken a draught from 
Lethe's far framed stream and forgotten ouf 
former lives, our liberty would have been 
complete. Eva was intelligent and accom- 
plished, with a marvellous beauty, which 
fascinated all beholders, and a quiet glory 
that pervaded her nature. Her clairvoyant 
powers, which had lain in abeyance during 
our late imperative energies, now returned to 
her, but under the genial influences that 
permeated the air that we breathed and the 
soil that we trod.. Those were days of 
almost celestial glories. Our freed souls, 
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delivered from the demon of oppression, were 
like peaceful waves flowing calmly and smoothly- 
onward to a cloudless port. 

We wandered under fleecy skies, sailed on 
the sparkling waters of Venice, rambled among 
the ruins of lovely Florence and beheld its 
wonders and beauties of art. We stood by 
the mouldering tombs of men whose inspira- 
tions have survived the perishing clay, and 
permeated the world. As we gazed upon 
these frail mementoes of the departed, their 
spirits seemed to tread again this lower world 
and to shadow us with their ethereal wings. 
We had invisible bards, painters, and sculptors 
for our companions ; thus we listened to the 
sages of ancient days till the glory of their 
divine strains resounded in our ears like music 
from the heavenly realms. 



Eva had bravely struggled out of the dark- 
ness of the past, and was free to bask in the 
brightness of the present. She had cast from 
her heart the spurious gem, and was able to 
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behold more clearly the emanations of the 
real one. One of our continental friends, 
Walter Tinsley, was a willing victim to the 
silken chains she had unconsciously thrown 
around him. Their mutual love was the out*' 
come of their congenial natures. With Eva 
it was the poem of her soul ; no sordid 
thoughts inspired it, no human fluctuations 
could ring its funeral knelL 

In those golden days, after the cruel tempest 
had subsided and cast us on a peaceful shore, 
we basked under sunny skies, and breathed 
the fragrance of the balmy air. We wandered 
along the corridors of the Pantheon, and lived in 
the classic days of olden times. We traversed 
the palaces once radiant with glories, rowed 
our light oars on the gently-flowing Arno, 
and sang the sweet songs of ancient days ; and 
thus the glad moments passed swiftly ^way, 
and the glimpses of Heaven came in golden 
gleams. We were immortal spirits dwelling 
on earth, but worshipping in intensity the 
heaven around us. Like beacon lights, those 
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memories will go with me to other spheres, 
and be renewed under the glories of brighter 
suns. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A village in France. The rich, ripe grape 
gro>ys wild under a sunny sky. The silvery 
stream murmurs its low, sweet music ; the field 
flowers are bowing their heads under the cool- 

. ing breezes; the many coloured blades of grass 
are waving under the mellow light which is 
throwing its mantle of glory around. The 
haymakers, with arms akimbo, are gazing at 
the carriages of les Anglais as they pass them 

■ on their way to the village hotel. 

Eva is a bride, on her wedding tour, and 
entering this pleasant village. Our years of 

. freedo?! have ushered us into another plane 
of existence. All the old dead life is now 
remembered cis a dream of some anterior state, 
a morbid struggle for breath. While under 
the restriction of our jailors^ we were excluded 
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from this rarified atmosphere and life-giving 
sun. We were as though incarnated as lower 
natures, grovelling amidst ignorance and dark- 
ness. Since that dark phase of existence, our 
eyes have burst the scales that covered them, 
and can now look steadfastly upon the gleams 
of glory that radiate from the elements of truth 
and love. 

Mortal life has its many phases; as we 
rise higher and higher on the moral ladder, 
we ascend to the chambers of thought, and 
more light radiates from the hitherto hidden 
portals. 

While in this French village, I received 
the dying legacy of the man once known as 
my husband. It was a letter, long and ex- 
planatory, and contained the following state- 
ments : — 

"My time on earth is limited to a few 

brief hours. I plead no extenuation for the 

•crimes I committed during my infamous career. 

My young and lovely wife was the victim 

F 2 
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of calumny and vxy jealous passions. 
She knew not the usages of the world to 
which her marriage introduced her ; and soon 
after an event occurred which aroused the 
demon of jealousy and overpowered my 
reason. Her manners were fascinating in their 
innocence and gaiety, and I could never 
endure to see her smile upon any one but 
myself It was a mad affliction^ uninfluenced 
by reason and judgment Indeed, reason was 
dead within me. I was as one possessed by 
some evil demon that eternally dogged my 
steps. Maxwell, the lago who nursed my 
jealous fury, had designs of his own 
to accomplish and fed my delusions by means 
so subtle that I was victimized and rendered 
amenable to his will. He induced me to 
believe in her criminal intercourse with her 
friend and physician. The poor young man 
was killed in a railway collision, and I caught 
her shedding tears, on reading the announce- 
ment of his death. My mad jealousy un- 
manned me. I struck her and she fell senseless 
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to the ground I saw her but once again. 
Her letter, stating her innocence and appeal* 
ing to my former love, was in my hand. I 
threw % scattered into a thousand pieces, 
at her feet, and swore to be revenged* 
Maxwell had long been planning my domestic 
ruin in order that he might accomplish 
his mercenary aims. My wife was possessed 
of what is called second sight, or clairvoyance. 
It was attributed to insanity, or Satanic agency, 
and he persuaded me to have her immured, 
on the former plea, in a private lunatic 
asylum then conducted by interested parties. 
Without a friend to snatch her from her 
cruel fate, her mind worked upon her wroiigs, 
and her indiscriminate answers to the interro- 
gations of disguised commissioners tended to 
condemn her» 

''When I married her she was an orphan, 
and heiress to a large fortune from her uncle. 
He died soon after our union, and bequeathed 
one half of his effects to her, and the other to 
iiet child, then an infant, and to any that 
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might afterwards be bom to her, to be reserved 
with interest thereon until their majority should 
be attained. By that arrangement I was un- 
able to appropriate our child's portion to myself. 
I had suffered many financial losses before I 
resolved to make a bargain by her marriage 
with Stodart, and he was only too willing to 
colleague with me on my own conditions. His 
Indian marriage had not been a strictly legal 
one, and after obtaining all the lady's wealth 
he left her to her cruel fate. 

" None of my English friends knew of my 
early marriage when in India, or suspected 
that the young victim, who was incarcerated as 
Nora Scott, was my wife. Under those restric- 
tions, I could not openly acknowledge Eva as 
my daughter. Her original trustees were dead, 
and the management of her property was 
invested in other hands — men who had never 
seen her, and who audited the accumulating 
proceeds to me as her natural guardian. Max- 
well, who had drained my resources to the 
lowest ebb,. had an eye. to. her wealthy dowej^ 
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and induced me to place her "with your 
guardians that he might better accomplish 
his purpose. They were unprincipled people, 
minions of his own. I first saw you there ! 
and loved you, and I literally bought you: 
from them. I thus doubly -placed myself under 
the power of the law, and he has held, since 
then, a Damoclean sword over my head. 

" The fatal ' discovery that you made, and 
the knowledge that we were for ever estranged, 
niaddened me to desperation. I then kniew I 
had pursued my sinful career to end only in 
anguish and utter despair. Maxwell and I 
had another altercation. I struck him ; he 
returned the blow that has left me but a few 
hours to live. I record this brief testimony 
of my sinful career while the portals of Eternity 
are opening to receive my spirit. Heaven bless 
you, and have mercy on my soul. 

"EDWAP.D Montague." 

Thus ended a life which, in the freshness of 
youth, promi3ed so fair a future, but which, 
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under vile influence, had become wicked and 
debased, so that weeds held carnival over the 
soil that, by generous cultivation, might have 
blossomed in beauty, sending its fragrance to 
the skies. 



In the letter was the name and locality of 
the asylum in which poor Nora was immurdd. 
We found her long past the state of madness 
to which * she had first been driven when 
despairing of her release. She had grown 
passive to her cruel fate.. Her attenuated fdrnv 
had not lost all traces of her original beauty, 
but she was worn and thin, with a look as if 
gazing into the open portals of some far-off 
haven of rest. She had no remembrance of 
her past life, except some faint glimmerings 
of her child ; and when the floodgates of that 
fountain of memory were unlocked, the stream 
rushed out in torrents, and awoke the poor 
soul that had slept in the darkness so long. 
When Eva clasped her in her arms, crying, 
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"Mother, do you love me still?" her eyes 
sparkled as if quickened' wit^ a new* 
bom soul. ** Has my darling come from 
Heaven ? " she said. " I have been looking, 
looking for her so long ! Right into the 
clouds I went, and I asked the white* 
winged angels to let me see her once 
again, and they have brought hei^ at last 
Oh! my darling! my darling!" and she fell 
prostrate into Eva's arms, like a child 
who, after a long and painful absence, 
returns to its mother's love. 

As time sped on, more distinct visions of 
her joys and pangs passed through her memory, 
and, in the domestic atmosphere of kindness 
and love, she passively shared in the happiness 
around her. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



Many years have expired since the events 
recorded in this narrative played out their 
separate acts in the drama of life. There is 
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another Eva and another Walter on our do-' 
mestic hearth. We are a happy family, and" 
once more making a temporary residence in the 
little French village which witnessed our bridal 
party. The two children are in the bloom and 
beauty of intelligent childhood. They ramble 
on the sands, picking up the marvels that 
the sea is ever depositing there ; during 
these rambles, they encountered a worn old 
man, crippled and debilitated, who lives in 
obscurity. Some say, he was driven into exile 
. by misfortune, others, by crime. He would 
pace to" and fro for hours, seemingly 
absorbed by painful memories, drawing 
circles with his stick and speaking to no 
one. Walter and Eva, with their childlike 
sympathy for the "desolate looking gentle-- 
man," ventured to speak kind words to him, 
and elicited the same in return ; until, one day, 
upon learning their connections, he became 
pale and trembled with emotion. Then over- 
powered, as with some inward weakness, he 
sat down upon a jutting stone, remained' 
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some time as If absorbed in thought, and 
then silently left them. 

After several days they saw him again, but 
he seemed bereft of all * animation. His face 
had the hue of a corpse. His eyes had sunk 
deep in their sockets, and as he clasped the 
children's hands in his, they shrank from the 
ghastly form before them. He took a manu- 
script from his pocket, put it into their hands 
and departed, to be seen, by them, no more. 
Awed by his manner and ghastly presence, 
they returned home with the paper intact. 
Wondering what it contained, we opened it 
and read the following statement: — 

"To Walter and Eva Tinsley. — 

"When you persisted in attracting my 
attention, you knew not that I had been the 
deadly bane of your house, a viper that ever 
lurked on its threshhold, bringing blight and 
death into its domestic circle. By subtle 
measures I sent innocent victims to premature 
graves, in order that my pecuniary mean^ 
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might be enhanced by their deaths. All 
within the range of my special influence fell 
victims to my insidious skill. Your mother 
was fortunately snatched from my wiles, and 
escaped the fate I had willed for her. Deprived 
of the wealth which would have accompanied 
my marriage with her, I was left desolate and 
almost penniless on the world, for all my 
former resources, obtained by iniquitous means» 
went at the gambler's den. Retribution for 
my inhuman deeds came in its course, and 
made my life a burden too great to be borne. 
Fair means might have brought me wealth 
as well as happiness, with friends and loving 
hearts around me, in these, my dying hours, 
but I put no limits to my sinful deeds. I 
ignored all good instincts and intuitions, and 
nursed the basest of vices into maturity until 
evil reigned dominant in my mind. No greater 
felon ever stood at the bar of that human 

justice which I have escaped. But the justice 
that awaits me I cannot fly from. I am a 
Catholic, and have obtained priestly absolution^ 
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but its efficacy is as a dead letter to me, 
and I tremble before God, whose laws I have 
outraged. My sins are as a surging sea, 
engulfing me from the sunlight of His 
presence ; no angel-voices whisper sweet music 
to my ears ; no loving heralds banish the dark 
demons that are waiting for my spirit's flight. 
I shall die as I have lived. In a few hours, 
the poison which sent my victims to 
premature graves will have done its deadly 
work upon myself. I can no longer endure 
the present, and I rush into the future with 
my sins upon my head. The prayers of my 
Church are deemed available for the vilest 
mortals to shorten the purgatory to which 
their sins doom them. May I ask for yours ? 
You have taken compassionate interest in the 
solitary wanderer. Will you stand by my 
grave and breathe a prayer to God for my 
sinful soul ? The prayers of the innocent may 
be a passport for me to a merciful future. 
May God bless you. 

" Maxwell." 
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The following day we were informed of 
his death. The two children were present 
at his solitary interment, and we placed over 
his tomb the inscription : " Sacred to the 
memory of Charles Maxwell, whose dying 
request was that the prayers of the humane 
might be offered to the Father of Mercy for 
the repose of his soul." 



My story is told. The inspirational wakings 
of my life's experience are no fictions. They 
are of those facts in nature which have long 
struggled for recognition, but which despotic 
power has sternly striven to suppress. In 
this day, it is well known that clairvoyance 
is a fact, but there is a still more subtle 
agency by which we are surrounded than 
that. The momentary intuitions, seemingly 
from some extraneous source, are experienced 
by thousands. Some vivid, inspirational idea 
fixes itself upon the mind, and memory re- 
tains it with such stubborn tenacity that there 
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is no escape from its influence. Ultimately 
its persistent action upon the brain often alters 
the course of a life-time. Whence come 
these intuitions unaided by the intervention of 
reason? Whence the still, small voice which 
-will not be suppressed? 

. As yet, the Temple of Ignorance closes its 
doors to the Sphinx who would fain solve the 
riddle. Yet, stone after stone is falling from 
the mighty structure. New builders will not 
replace them, and its wrinkled goddess will 
find no elixir wherewith to rejuvenate her 
perished beauty. 





DORA; OR, THE EVIL EYE. 




[HE village of Colton is situated in one 
of the interior and wild districts of 
Yorkshire. In the early part of this century 

1 8 it was inhabited principally by petty 

shopkeepers, miners and small farmers. The 
principal places of worship were a Wes- 
leyan, and a New Methodist chapel. The 
latter had been a private gift to the com- 
munity by James Martin, a well-to-do 
farmer. He was a widower, with several 
daughters ; and, in his younger days, had 
been a member of the Wesleyans, and 
scrupulously observant of the rules imposed by 
their founder. In course of time these rules 

began to be practically ignored. The simpli- 

G 
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city of dress, the regular attendance at class 
meetings, the Sabbath evening prayer meet- 
ings after service, and other forms of worship, 
&c., were less zealously enforced by the 
"elders." The members became more worldly 
and the sectarian path leading to God's 
temple in the village of Colton was under- 
going a division, one way for the compara- 
tively wealthy, and another for the more 
puritanical and humbler class. 

The daughters of James Martin were no 
exceptions to the retrograde class of Wes- 
leyans ; and, as a check to their worldly 
propensities, he had gone over to the new, 
and more conventional sect. 

The term " Methodist " was originally used 
as an epithet of contempt, but it ultimated 
in a sect calling themselves "The New Me- 
thodist Connexion." They adhered to the 
Wesleyan doctrines, but were a more humble 
class of worshippers, and retained the sim- 
plicity of the primitive observances. 

James Martin was a kind and good man, 
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in his way, but a narrow sectarian. He con- 
sidered all youthful amusements to be frivo- 
lities and Satan's pastimes. The Bible and 
the Book of Martyrs comprised the only 
literature approved of by the elect. Ultimately 
the Methodist Magazine was added to it ; 
but that journal was principally a record of 
their " ministers' " doings, with an obituary 
of the departed who had "died in the 
Lord," or, in other words, in the Methodist 
faith. 

The youngest daughter of James Martin has 
attained her fifteenth year. She is inclined 
to be tall, and gives promise of extreme 
beauty. The carmine hue of health flushes 
her cheeks, and her open brow and expres- 
sive eyes bespeak an intellect of no common 
order. In mental stature she soars higher 
than her family ; her manner is retiring, 
sometimes forbidding ; and like a veil of 
partition in the domestic circle, it excludes 
her from the sympathies of her family. 

The belief in witchcraft had not then died 

G 2 
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out its natural death. Many of the villages 

of Yorkshire and the northern counties still 

believed in it; and the primitive village of 

Colton gave unlimited credence to its wild 

romances. A people totally uncultivated, they 

sought only for revenge upon those whom they 

called the devil's emissaries. From such a soil 

man seldom attains his full intellectual stature 

— comparative imbecility pervades the mass ; 

bigotry, superstition and intolerance the more 

active natures. Literature is unknown and 

creedal observance is designated worship. 

Any mental severance from such worship 
in Colton was visited with all the cruel and 
ignorant invectives of scandal. Theories and 
opinions averse to their own doctrines and 
dogmas were supposed to emanate from ^* the 
enemy of souls," and those known to enter- 
tain them were pronounced his agents. If 
old and decrepid, the devil had chosen them 
for his special purposes ; if young and hand^ 
some, they were adapted to fascinate and 
contaminate the elect. 
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Dora's nature was intensely religious, but 
accompanied with a reflective and inquiring 
mind. She would fain have been unfettered 
by some of the doctrines and dogmas so 
rigidly enforced by her sectarian creed. With 
her youthful perception of omnipotence and 
Fatherly love, she would gladly have elimi- 
nated those worse than mortal attributes of 
God's eternal wrath towards His children, 
who, though they might feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, were unable to believe some 
of the tenets propounded by the orthodox 
faith. 

She transcribed her religioiis impressions in 
a private diary, intended for her own eyes 
only; but sometimes, during theological dis- 
cussions with her family, she openly asserted 
her opinions, and it was a marvel to them 
and the villagers how she had acquired 
knowledge so much beyond her years and the 
ordinary superficial teaching of the period. 
Clairvoyance was not then understood ; and 
those who were gifted with it would, when 
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uiider its spell, appear absorbed by influences 
quite foreign to others around them, and 
seemingly dead to the outer world. They 
were considered uncanny folk, and specially to 
be avoided by the elect. Dora's gift of this 
so-called "second sight" and inspirational 
knowledge, marked a stormy era in her life, 
which otherwise might have been a placid 
career of ordinary events, and the rumour 
went abroad that she was cursed with the 
" Evil Eye/* Whispering tongues and shaking 
heads insinuated that James Martin was sorely 
to be tried by the hand of God, and that his 
favourite child was chosen by Satan to lure 
him from the fold of Christ. 

The persecutions of the Romish Church had 
had their day,, and were superseded by more 
modified forms of religious tyranny. People 
resorted to more lawless acts of vengeance. 
Creeds and dogmas were still imperatively 
regarded as the only bulwarks of religion; 
and persecutions, in one form or other, were 
encouraged. They had only become less 
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deadly by the advance of intelligence, which 
was but slowly gaining ground among these 
uncultured people. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

At this time a malignant fever raged in the 
village. Children died in almost every house. 
Sanitary measures had not been enforced, bad 
drainage, and many other causes had tainted 
the air. The infection spread widely among 
the poor ; their houses were small and badly 
ventilated, and their habits of cleanliness of a 
very primitive nature. 

Strange rumours went abroad that the 
village had been stricken by "The Evil Eye," 
and that James Martin's weird-looking daughter 
was the instrument of Satan and the cause of 
the malady. The former glances of admiration 
of her beauty were now changed to looks of 
terror. Her father, when Walking with her, 
noticed that his neighbours turned away from 
her as though struck with some bodily fear. 
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The epidemic raged an nnusual length of 
time; no abatement took place in the fearful 
mortality of children, and women declared 
that the infants in their arms had been struck 
with death by Dora's evil eye. At length ft 
became generally affirmed that the girl was 
''possessed," and that no life would be secure 
until the demon within her was exorcised and 
put to flight 

These reports, with increased editions of 
tjie marvellous, were circulated from house to 
house, until the deacons of the chapel attached 
serious importance to them* Dora had alreadr . 
incurred the stigma of ''infidel." Satan was 
ever at war with an offended God, and trying 
to claim the saints for his victimsL The rapping 
demons had invaded even the saintly Mr. 
Wesley's hcMise ; but, by continuous supplica- 
tions to Grod, they were ultimately overcome. 

Dora's sceptical inscriptions, the thoughts of 
her leisure hours when she had absented 
herself from the family circle, were now 
strictly examined, and it was only too evident 
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that she had been inspired by the devil, and 
that by him the deadly sin of unbelief had 
been instilled into her heart. There was no 
refuge from such sinful heresy but to return 
to the fold from which she had strayed. She 
had wandered from the ark of mercy, and 
until she returned to the only saving faith, 
she was utterly excluded from the pale of 
redemption. 

Strangely enough, the girl failed to recog- 
nise the terrible sin imputed to her. Her 
devotional diary was written under mental 
influence which she had not endeavoured to 
control. She had disputed some of the tenets 
of the orthodox faith ; she had put herself 
in the devil's power, and the villagers de- 
clared she had literally signed with her life's 
blood the unholy compact 

Her father was horrified at the nature of 
her heresy when he learnt that her faith had 
been subjected to the fallacy of human reason, 
and his affection for his dearest child lay in 
abeyance at the sacrificial altar of his duty 
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to his God. He felt conscious that Satan wa^ 
luring her on to the path of eternal perdi- 
tion. He rejected the belief in her evil eye 
or that she was the cause of the epidemic 
then raging around . them, but he did believe 
^n Satanic influence, that it had lured her 
from heavenly truths and was paving the 
way for her soul's death. 

Under such impressions, the minister and 
deacons of the church had no difficulty in 
urging him to appoint a private meeting for 
the purpose of exorcising this demon by 
means of incantations and prayer, for it was 
well known that if God's power could be 
brought to predominate, the " enemy " might 
be put to flight. 

The Reverend Mr. Jones and the principal 
deacons are assembled in James Martin's 
parlour. The open Bible is placed on the 
table, and the chief deacon sits before it 
with writing implements ready to inscribe 
the recantations oi the " obsessed " girl. 
Her own written evidence is laid before 
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her in which she has imperilled her salva- 
tion. On her features is an expression of 
inquiry, for she has been suddenly and 
secretly summoned to this tribunal of judg- 
ment Her fair and childlike presence, with 
those wonderful eyes of surpassing loveliness, 
fail not to impress her inquisitors with a sense 
of their own inferiority to this child of sin; 
and they grieve to admit that the fairest 
human blossoms are often selected for the 
devil's kingdom. 

When the lovely Proserpine became Pluto's 
bride it was her beauty that enslaved him. 
Our own Pluto is renowned for possessing 
similar weaknesses, preferring the ripe apple 
of the full blossomed orchard to the wayside 
crab ; indeed, from time immemorial, this 
same seductive influence has ever been a 
magnet of attraction to both men and demons. 
It has a sovereign charm which all created 
beings worship ! Genius bows to it, and 
lays her bounteous treasures at its feet, and 
while woman is fair and weak, how many 
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lyres will be tuned to her praise, and how 
many laurel wreaths trampled under her 
feet? 

When Dora, in the flush of her youth and 
loveliness, stood before her accusers, very faint 
and feeble became the naturally iron nerves 
of those assembled men ; they were fain to 
let the demon within her go unscathed. 
But God's work of castigation must not be 
overpowered by evil promptings; and, under 
these conflicting emotions, they try to avert 
their young sister's ominous doom* 

She requests her father to give her an ex- 
planation of this solemn conclave, but the 
stricken man makes her no reply. Immedi- 
ately every knee is bowed, and the service 
commences. The minister in a subdued voice 
communicates to his Maker the human infir- 
mities of this child of sin ; he assumes that 
the devil has taken possession of her goodly 
form ; and, that without superhuman help, 
she has no power to resist his wiles. In 
louder notes, he now calls upon God to expel 
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the foul fiend within her, and to give her 
repentance that she may return to the re- 
jected faith and obtain salvation therein be- 
fore the sin of unbelief has sunk her 
into the fathomless pit of despair. The in-* 
vocation grows louder and louder as the 
spirit moves the speaker. ** Amens " are 

echoed from the listeners, and many subdued 
voices are supplicating God to expel the 
dark fiend from the goodly human taber* 
nacle of their afflicted sister. They rose 
from their knees and sang the following 
hymn ; 

" Almighty God, Thy piercing eye 

Strikes through the shades of night, 
And our most secret actions lie 

All open to Thy sight" 

« 

Dora, with the courage that accompanies 
innocence, looked steadily from these fanatics 
to her feeble-minded parent, saying with 
unfaltering accents : " Father, is your house to 
be made a criminal court for your own child to 
be pronounced in league with a demon ? 
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Should not you protect her from these wild 
aspersions?" The poor afflicted man was 
yearning to clasp her to his heart, but on the 
table before him lay the proofs of her deadly 
iniquity. He groaned in his spirit, bowed his 
head in submission to his great affliction, and 
uttered no word of comfort to the child 
of his love, but implored her to confess her 
dreadful sin, that prayer and penitence might 
redeem her from its curse. 

And these well-meaning men, enslaved by 
superstitious dogma, acting from the purest of 
motives, and guilty of no crime but that of 
ipiarance^ gave incentive to the murderous 
deed that followed. 

The report spread that the girl was sold to 
the devil. All sympathy ceased between her 
and her family, many mental leagues separated 
them, and henceforth they took different paths 
in the journey of life. The voice of super- 
stition had so sternly denounced her, that she 
feared to encounter her persecutors, and had 
to abandon her private rambles. Her chief 
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pleasure had been to absent herself from the 
household and indulge in the freedom of 
thought. When alone, with the blue sky above 
her and the ripe grass for her couch, sweet 
music sounded in her ears as though mystic 
voices uttered the strains. She had two lives, 
the visible and the ideal. In the latter she 
read the inspirational scroll and transcribed its 
contents. 

But the time drew near when superstitious 
ignorance was to find its climax in malice and 
crime. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

In former years, supposed witches had been by 
various means persecuted to death. Inhuman 
horrors were committed with impunity by the 
semi-savage people of this northern district ; 
but when the new religious community was 
established a milder remedy was offered to the 
victims of ignorant superstition than the river 
and the stake. They were taken to God's altar 
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to be dealt with by the more merciful decrees 
of men who had cast in their anchor under the 
new spiritual era. And healing came from that 
source to many a poor victim of oppression ; 
for it was not unusual for the aged who were 
gifted with abnormal vision to believe that the 
devil had inspired them, and the numerous 
confessions to the crime of witchcraft arose 
from that idea. 

Sixty years prior to this story, when 
intelligence was less developed, the wild» 
ungovernable passions held carnival over the 
feeble glimmerings of mental sight which 
brought no thank offerings to God's altar. 
The ignorant and superstitious in the village 
of Colton greatly outnumbered the religious 
community, and they implicitly believed in 
Dora's evil eye. Whispered threats of revenge 
came to her ears, and compelled her to remain 
for awhile in perfect seclusion. 

During her silent hours, isolated from all 
human intercourse, she had neither writing 
implements nor books. The former had been 
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taken away as a check to "the enemy," who 
had hitherto guided her pen. The latter had 
been merely a novel or two, borrowed from 
schoolmates of less puritanical guardians. 
These she had contrived to smuggle under 
her pillow, despite the parental authority which 
denounced such literature as the devil's 
Mreapons against God's kingdom. 

Her mental nature yearned for nourishment, 
and hankered after sustenance which, by reason 
of its far distance, was utterly beyond her 
grasp, and she was compelled to substitute 
the meagre fare that was 6ffered to her. 

Her Bible she had read from her infancy, 
and had learned from its precepts to put her 
trust in God, and to rely upon His help under 
all adversities. 

Her felicitous nature was peculiarly sensitive 
to spiritual impressions, and as the histories of 
all peoples and nations tell us that departed 
ones are permitted to be our guardian angels 
while we yet remain on earth, we may be 
justified in the hope that in the higher spheres 
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those souls who have served God here are 
working still for the good of humanit3% It 
is natural to think that life here, or here- 
. after, must have its concomitant work. Take 
^way the identity of a thinking being through- 
out all eternity — ignore his past mortal efforts 
for good or for ill, and where is the utility 
of the pleasure or the pain meted out to 
his deserts ? An eternity of passive praise 
would be intolerable to the active soul. Work 
in God's cause must to human judgment 
be the most acceptable praise rendered to 
Him. 

In the girl's solitude, deprived of any 
available effort, mental or physical, she 
prayed to be liberated from her bondage, 
and guided by her inspirational counsellors 
out of the troubles that were overwhelming 
her. 

Her ingenuity was not long in planning a 
nieans of escape. She was brave, and cour- 
ageously faced her danger. Having constructed 
an available ladder froni some pieces of 
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drapery by knotting them together, and tied 
her little straw hat on her head and ^ 
'woollen scarf round her throat ; in the dead 
of the night, when no human eye was likely 
to witness her flight, she went out into the 
midnight silence to escape from her oppressors^^ 
On alighting safely upon the flower bed under 
her window, she failed to observe two roughs 
'who were returning from a tavern carousal 
and deep in the fumes of alcohol. They 
passed near the house and saw her descent. 
Believing, in their brutish ignorance, that the 
only motive for her midnight excursion was 
to cast some further evil spell on the village, 
they, with fearful oaths, vowed instant ven- 
geance upon her. 

A canal ran a little distance from the 
farmhouse, conveying its traffic to and fro. 
The walk along its banks to the nearest 
village was pleasant and lighted by a full 
June moon. The men saw her take that 
path ; and, in less time than my pen can 

describe the deed, there was a splash in the 

H 2 
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water, a scream of distress, and she was left 
to struggle with death ! 

And thus these men sinned only in a baser 
degree the sin which had influenced the good 
deacons of the religious community — ^that of 
superstitious ignorance. 



James Martin is pacing the parlour of his 
house. His steps are faltering, and his looks 
are haggard with fear and excitement. He 
reproaches himself for the part he has acted 
in his child's condemnation. His grief is 
almost beyond endurance, and like the Hebrew 
king in his lamentations, he says : " Would 
that I had died for thee, my child!" His 
heart rejects now all sentiments hostile to 
the purity of her nature, it retains only the 
deep love that was ever stored there for the 
now victim of intolerance and oppression. As 
the summer months glided into autumn, he 
would mentally picture her under the chilling 
wind and the withering storm without a home 
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or a friend to protect her, and dying of 
want. He would murmur in subdued and painful 
utterance — ^** Judgment belongeth not to man. 
O God, be merciful to the poor wanderer! 
Bring not my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ! " 

The villagers knew nothing of her fate, only 
that she had " absconded " from home ; and 
as the epidemic had run itself out, they 
■whispered to themselves that the devil had 
claimed his own for his prey. Children 
gathered round the fireside at the hour of 
twilight and listened with trembling fears to 
the horrible supposition. 

Months of suspense passed away and James 
Martin still lived on in the fevered atmo- 
sphere of misery and suffering. But, slowly 
or quickly, on the wings of time, comes the 
consoling angel. He lays a lenient hand on 
the brow and the heart, and dispels phantom 
after phantom of (hat 

<* Horrid nightmare, like to life in death 
Crushuig us where we lie P 
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That consoling angel came at length to him, 
reviving the hope ths^t he should, one day- 
clasp his child to his heart. 



In a meagre looking cottage in Kentish 
Town, a part of London not then such a 
wide thoroughfare of traffic as in these days, 
we are introduced to a young woman and an 
invalid child. The young woman is reading 
• aloud some verses by an American author 
who is just rising into repute. The child 
listens with Wrapt attention to the pathetic 
and rather weird lines: — 

** Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms, grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlour wall 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door, 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more." 

The child seems only a shadow herself. 
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Her almost ethereal form is somewhat 
identified with the spiritual visitors of^ the 
poet. 

At this moment a young man who lodges 
in the house has come to pay his respects 
to the two females^ By his address and ap^ 
pearance he is evidently by nature a gentle-? 
man. No lordly courtesy could surpass, in 
spirit, the delicate offering which he brings 
to this invalid child — a miniature bouquet 
of flowers, just gathered, with the dewdrop^ 
fresh upon them. 

After the usual salutations, he presents the 
child with the bouquet. She fixes her large 
consumptive eyes upon him, and says, "Oh, 
Herbert, you are so good, so kind to me. 
What should I do without you and Miss 
Marr? Miss Marr was reading such a lovely 
poem. It was about the forms of the dear 
departed coming on earth to visit us again. 
I often see them in my dreams. Beautiful 
they are in their heavenly garb. So unlike 
ourselves, and yet so tike. The faces are the 
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sam6, but without the lines of sorrow and 
pain. I dream sometimes that I am stand- 
ing on the verge of a very high mountain 
balanced between this world and the next. 
I look through the white clouds shining 
over me and throwing their shadows on the 
mountain top, and I see those angel-bands 
who will some day 

^With slow and noiseless footsteps " 

take me with them to the shining Heaven 
beyond." 

The young man replies : " But we cannot 
afford to lose you yet, Ella, you must get 
strong and well — there are many beautiful 
sights in this world which you have not yet 
seen. I trust your angel-friends will not 
take you away from us yet" 

"Yes, Herbert," was the rejoinder, •'Miss 
Marr says that, but I have read in my story* 
book of a little child who died very happily 
and it said, * Those whom the gods love 
die young.'" 
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Miss Marr replied : " Ella, dear, TJl not 
read Mr. Longfellow's poems to you if they 
inake you sad." 

" O," said the child, " I never am sad — 
that poem made me feel only so much nearer 
to the children's happy home which I so 
often see in my dreams." 

On an easel in the small room is a rough 
sketch of a landscape. Herbert's attention is 
attracted to it, and he is struck with its merit. 
It has been painted by Miss Marr, and bears 
evident marks of genius. With such sketches, 
she, a self-taught artist, has managed to provide 
a maintenance for herself and the invalid child. 
The painting is a truthful delineation of nature 
in one of its most lovely aspects — a rural 
scene of rarest beauty. The tall trees, with 
their spreading branches, are mirrored in a 
crystal brook. The pale purple shadows of 
the moon throw a glamour around them. Mid- 
night stillness permeates the air, and a girl sits 
ruminating by the glassy stream. Valleys, glens, 
and mountains are shadowed in the dists^nce. 
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The girl seems to be steeping with nature 
between the verge of the beautiful and the 
awful. It is a picture of life ; the features of 
the artist are depicted iti it. 

Herbert is not yet a successful artist, and he 
recognises in Miss Marr a genius superior to 
his own. Painting, poetry, and song are the 
golden chords of her nature. When the inspi- 
rational chord is strung, they are her mistresses 
^nd she is their willing child. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH* 

Herbert has taken his leave of that narrow 
studio in Kentish Town. He has gone out 
into the busy world, searching, it may be, in 
the darkness, for the goal of success ; but his 
soul is with the beautiful girl he leaves behind 
him. He has not yet- told her of his love, he 
dare not, for he has a secret of his own which 
may separate them for ever. Yet they have 
parted under the bonds of friendship ; and, in 
his letter to her run the following lines :— 
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"The world only too readily disposes me 
to think that love and friendship at the best 
become forgotten things. For my own part I 
sometimes wish that I could forget — forget 
life's sorrows, and even its joys; forget even 
you^ my dear, fair friend. Oh, that I had 
known you earlier, when freedom, and hope, 
and love, and the spirit that springs from such 
glorious things, might have had their own way, 
told their own tale, and done their own work. 
In those days, when the world was mirrored to 
me in its summer gladness, I might have 
induced you to have shared with me its glories. 
Now the mysterious problem of my life has 
rendered me a homeless wanderer, and I am 
forbidden even to love. 

" God bless you, my dear Miss Marr. 
Tell dearest Ella to think sometimes of 
me. 

"I (Cannot request even so much as 
that from you, my dearest, dearest friend. 
There is at the present a gulf between us 
which cannot be crossed. £ut, near you, or 
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far from you, may the blessings of Heaven 
ever be yours. 

** Herbert." 

On reading this letter, Miss Marr's face grew 
pale, and her hands tremulous, for she secretly 
loved the writer of it She had flown from the 
inhospitable home of her childhood and found 
that wondrous freedom which, in her former 
obscurity, she had never dreamed of. Her 
nature, affectionate and impressional, had been 
awakened to her first love-dream by the 
sweetest music that comes to blossoming woman- 
hood, the chords of a loving heart beating in 
unison with her own. She felt that on earth 
they might never meet again, but whatever 
intervened, they had clasped hands and hearts 
which would not be separated in the world of 
the future. 

♦ ♦ * » 

Our last report of Dora left her struggling 
with the watery element, and fighting against 
a cruel and premature death. She had drifted 
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to the canal bank, and was trying to gain a 
footing on its slippery ascent, when the con- 
ductor of a barge, while coming along, heard 
a shriek of alarm. He lost not a moment, but 
swam on to the rescue, and saved her life. She 
was saturated with the water, faint, and almost 
dead, utterly unable to tell him her story. 
When the barge came up to them, two women 
were in it, foreigners, on the way to their far-off 
homes. They could speak but little English, 
and were poor women of that humane class 
whose many deeds of charity are seldom heard 
of. Their hearts were opened to this half-dead 
girl, and they did what they could to revive 
her ebbing life. There was a fire in the little 
cabin, and near it they made a temporary 
couch, sparing from their own scanty clothing 
substitutes for her own drenched garments. 

The owner of the barge conveyed her to hjs 
lodgings in Kentish Town, where his orphan 
child awaited him. He was very poor, making 
only a scanty living by his daily labour, but he 
had won her everlasting gratitude by preserving 
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her life. Her fine constitution soon combated 
the effects of her immersion, and in a very 
short time she was able to earn a living for 
herself and the invalid child. Her first 
desultory efforts, painting sketches from 
nature, met with but poor encouragement; 
but, accidentally calling upon a printer and 
bookseller with her sketches in her hand, she 
laid them open upon the counter, and they 
attracted his notice. He saw in them the 
developments of genius, and at once engaged 
her to illustrate his small books and weekly 
journals. By that seemingly accidental event, 
she was placed on the pinnacle of honourable 
independence. She had crossed the dark river 
on which the sun had failed to shew its 
cheering beams, and landed at the port 
where glimmered the dawnings of brighter 
day^. 

In after months the child's days were 
evidently numbered. Consumption had long 
marked her for its prey, and the angels she 
had seen in her visipns were coming with 
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their "noiseless footsteps," to bear her away 
to the children's shining home. 

She was buried by her mother's side ; and, 
in the great city of the world Dora was 
alone. 

There was no sweet voice now to cheer 
her at the humble lodgings, or induce her 
to remain within its lowly precincts. Her 
intellect had progressed with her independent 
exertions, and she sought for further scope 
for the bent of her genius. 

She was now able, for a year or two, to 
practise the elements of art under an eminent 
artist, who found he had met with a genius 
of no mean order. Her studies, under his 
supervision, sold at marvellous prices. In a 
few years she gained renown ; and with the 
proceeds of her industry bought a pretty 
•villa residence, where poets, painters, and the 
literati of the period aspired to do her 
honour. There were those of rare genius who 
would fain have cast their lot with hers 
through their future lives, but her heart was 
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a sealed book, which none might re-open. 
One sacred image was already inscribed on 
its pages. 

Yet, despite this worldly prosperity, her 
father's aged eyes had looked in vain for 
the prodigal's return, and the silken cord 
was well nigh severed in twain. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

It is several years since Dora Martin escaped 
from her father's roof, yet she is only in her 
twenty-second year. The attempt on her life 
is still hidden in obscurity. The owner of the 
barge had promised her not to reveal it, 
and he had been true to his trust The 
criminal men had also kept their counsel. 
The population of the village has greatly 
increased, for rich beds of coal have been 
found in the surrounding districts and new 
buildings are being erected, also old ones 
undergoing renovation and improvements. 
The chapel is being enlarged for the accom- 
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modation- of religious revivalists. Many con- 
verts have been added to the cause. Numbers 
of late hopeless reprobates are joining the 
community and are invoking Divine mercy 
for their sins. An eloquent preacher holds 
forth, in thrilling language, the eternal tor- 
ments awaiting the wicked, and beseeches 
them to lay bare the dark deeds of their 
lives before Christ the Redeemer, whose open 
book of mercy is waiting to blot out their 
crimes, who has washed away their sins by 
the sacrifice of. His own blood, and who 
is ready to take repentant sinners to His 
bosom. 

The literal Saviour and the literal book of 
condemnation or of mercy are so fairly de- 
picted to their vision, that many cry aloud 
while oppressed with the weight of their sins, 
calling upon the redeeming Christ to blot 
out their iniquities, and to inscribe their 
names in the book of life ! 

One of the roughs mentioned in this story 

was brought under this influence and made 

I 
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to tremble for the dark deed, which had, since 
the time of its committal, lain like a weight 
of lead upon his conscience. He went to 
this chapel-revival where so many sin-laden 
souls had cast off their burdens of guilt by 
penitence and prayer. His secret crime had 
become hideous in his sight, and he was fain 
to confess that his burden was too great to 
be borne in silence any longer. 

The sermon was expressly suited to his 
broken spirit, and the small but living spring 
of water in his heart burst from its control 
and fertilised the barren waste. After the 
preacher's denunciations to the persistent 
sinners, excluding them from a heaven of 
bliss and consigning them to eternal perdi- 
tion, the promises of mercy to the repentant 
and comfort to the afflicted who were broken 
down by the burden of their iniquities, came 
like strains from angelic choirs, breathing sweet 
music to the penitent soul. 

At the close of the service the words of 
the hymn were appropriate to the sermon^ 
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" Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me ? 
Can my God His wrath forbear, 
Me, the ^^^ of sinners, spare ? " 

The man felt that he 'Was that sinner and 
cried aloud for mercy. 

From that day his visits to the village tavern 
ceased, and his reformed habits caused some 
ominous suspicions in the mind of his colleague 
in crime, as we may learn, if we listen to the 
two men who are discussing the probable 
effects of a criminal event perpetrated in 
former years : — 

"Jack, sin' thee's turned Methody, thee's 
forgotten that wench. Dos't e'er think on 
that, lad, when thee be-ast singin' them there 
Methody hymns? A' reckon thee'U be con- 
fessin* on't next, for they say thee's turned 
saint all at onst" 

Jack replied : — 

" Nay, man, aam noa saint, aam a dark- 
stained sinner. Ma heart's as black as t' coil 

it bottom at t' pit. A' me-an to mack a cle-an 

I 2 
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breast on't, an' tell t' minister that a' stan' 
afore God a murtherer." 

" Then a' reckon thee'U peach on nie in thy 
confessin' on't," said the other man ; " an' thee 
be-ast well aware that the lass wor a witch, an' 
they Methody Bible say that a witch be-ant 
permitted to live." 

" But," replied Jack, by the aid of his lately- 
acquired faith, and in the words of the sacred 
book, " * Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.' " 

The man's conscience had been awakened 
to the enormity of his sin ; he felt that the 
murderous deed must be revealed, even at 
the risk of the penalty it might incur. He 
replied to the further interrogations of his 
colleague in an unwavering tone, but in words 
which conveyed hope to the trembling 
man: — 

" Ma sins be on ma own head ; tack thine 
to the throne o' mercy, an' it will be tell'd 
thee what to do." 

The crime was revealed, and a legal prosecu- 
tion was the inevitable result 
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James Martin, in his moments of despair, 
had feared that Satan had sealed his victim's 
fate, that suicide had ended her days. But, 
since the man's confession, the canal was 
drg-gged, and no evidence being obtained of 
the murder, hope revived within him. Adver- 
tisements were inserted in the London and 
local papers, giving a minute account of the 
missing girl, and of the incidents attending 
her escape from home. 

The distressed old man made every effort 
possible in the hope of gaining some clue 
to the fugitive's retreat, but with no cheering 
result Meanwhile great excitement prevailed 
in the village. A period of unusual rain 
had overflowed the river, and the canal had 
flooded its banks. During the high water a 
corpse had been seen to rise. It was said 
to be the body of a female, and was seen 
in contiguity with the place of the supposed 
murder. It created much sensation, and the 
ignorant gossipers regarded it as certain 
evidence of the murdered Dora» 
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Both the men were committed for trial, 
yet as the corpse of the female could not 
be identified, there was not sufficient evidence 
to convict them ; but while the trial was 
pending a woollen necktie, known to have 
been Dora's, was accidentally discovered. It 
was found imbedded in clay; and, during the 
storm, had been washed up to the canal 
bank. The continuous action of the water 
had rendered the texture more fragile, but 
the colours were still palpable, and it was 
found in the locality of the crime. The 
men were remanded until further evidence 
could be obtained. 



Our story now takes us back a few years 
to events which intervened between the flight 
of Dora and the culprit's confession of his 
murderous deed. We must take a retrospec- 
tive glance of a young girl who is sitting 
at her easel before some sketches of rustic 
scenery. Three small, but well-executed pio- 
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tures are absorbing her attention. They 
represent a tragedy of village life. The first 
one is a midnight in June. The moon's 
pale purple light casts a sombre shadow 
on the sleeping earth. A young girl stands 
by an open window of an old-fashioned 
farm-house. On her head is a quaint straw 
hat. Her massive hair is falling in waves 
beneath it, and a woollen scarf of many 
.colours is tied in a knot round her throat. 

The scenery around is beautified by orchard 
.trees in full foliage. The tall grass is 
luxuriant in its ripeness. The front of the 
rude lawn is bounded by a lane with hedges 
of rich hawthorn blossoms, and with wild 
roses bursting into bloom. Two men are 
staggering in the lane; they are looking 
askance at each other, and with a fiendish 
expression, as though some dark deed is 
about to be enacted. 

The next scene is depicted on the canal 
bank, but with the same surroundings of 
landscape. The girl, with her hat hanging 
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loosely behind her and her hair in wild dis* 
order, is struggling in the hands of two men 
who are immersing her in the canal. 

The concluding picture is that of a man 
taking into a barge the half drowned girl. 
She is pale and corpse-like, and senseless to 
the exertions made on her behalf. Similar 
detail of scenery accompanies each sketch. 
United, the tragic drama is complete, and is 
termed " Scenes enacted in a Village in York- 
shire/* 

These sketches were purchased by a gen- 
tleman who, from the reports of the papers, 
became interested in the case which seemed 
so parallel to the scenes which they repre- 
sented. He resorted, at once, to the resi- 
dence of the lady from whom he had bought 
them, but she was absent on a foreign tour. 
He resolved to pursue the inquiry where the 
trial was pending and went to the village of ^ 
Colton as directed by the authorities. There 
he recognised the identical scenery so graphi- 
cally depicted by the artist. The ancient 
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farm-house, the rude lawn in front, the lane, 
the canal, &c., &c. And so it came to pass 
that, on the evidence of these sister sketches, 
the men were remanded until the artist 
should herself be forthcoming to solve the 
cruel drama depicted on her canvas. 

At this time she was basking under the 
fair skies and on the sunny shores of Lake 
Leman with lovely things and thoughts all 
smiling upon her. Rich to her were the 
memories of the children of genius, those 
who had fed upon the beauties she was her* 
self witnessing, and who had made the 
heavens resound with their own burning 
pangs and joys. She saw Lausanne, Chillon, 
Clarens, Vevey — all steeped in the hues of 
passion and fancy. She walked with Rousseau, 
Shelley, and Byron under those golden skies 
and imbibed inspiration from the soil on 
. which they had trod. 

A few years of progressive knowledge had 
rendered her more lenient towards her fanati* 
cal persecutors and to the ignorant men who, 
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from the influence of traditionary supersti- 
tions, had meditated her death. The lapse 
of time had softened down her indignation 
and given birth to impressions more forgiv- 
ing and humane. The golden waves of me- 
mory recalled all that was beautiful in con- 
nection with her childhood's home. They 
were mirrored to her mind like the placid 
waters before her, divested of all rough and 
stormy elements ; and, flowing in sympathy 
with that happy period, they recalled the 
time when she was the leading star of all 
around her, when superstition had not de- 
nounced her, and when paternal love rejoiced 
in its zenith of unrestrained affection. Her 
softened heart longed to look again upon 
her forsaken home. She beheld in her dreams 
an aged father stricken and lamenting for 
the loss of his beloved child. Her instincts 
that had been immolated at the altar of 
revenge were now resurrected from their ashes 
and soaring on the elements of sympathy 
and love. The proud spirit that had so long 
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enchained her passed away as a zephyr be- 
fore the wind and she resolved to visit her 
home once more. 

Thus it happened that, one day in that 
old farm-house, a silver-haired and attenuated 
old man awoke from the atmosphere of de- 
spair to behold the beloved presence of his 
long lost child. " O father," she exclaimed, 
" will you take me to your heart again? 
I am Dora, your own Dora ! " 

The veteran had lived to see the hope of 
his soul realised. He clasped her within his 
aged arms ; and, with eyes that had clairvoy- 
antly beheld the prodigal afar off, he looked 
up to Heaven and said : " O God, Thou alone 
art the righteous judge! Now I can die in 
peace ! " 

Upon her evidence the men were acquitted 
and the old superstitions of malignant witch- 
craft were no longer retained in the village. 
It possesses now a Mechanics' Institute and is 
inhabited by intelligent people^ but they still 
relate the story of Dora and the Evil Eye. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

A scene within the ruins of an ancient 
castle in Scotland* The weird looking structure 
stands on a bleak hill. A dried up moat 
surrounds it, and the scenery beyond is wild 
and desolate. No civilised dwelling is near. 
The tumble-down cottages in the castle-yard 
have been converted into barns and hostel- 
ries and the castle turned into an ordinary 
dwelling — half farm-house, half wayside 
hotel. 

It is mid-winter, the snow is ankle-deep 
on the paths and drifting in huge masses 
from the hills that seem to be merging into 
the cold blue sky above. No sign of any 
living thing is near, the big snow-drifts are 
rushing past the broken windows, and the 
fugitives are sheltering within those ruinous 
walls with but little hope of speedy release. 
A pale, but beautiful girl is reclining on a 
dilapidated couch, the best the miserable 
apartment can afford. She is in that stage 
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of phthisis which defies all medical skill. 
Time is fleeting from her, and eternity is 
stretching out its mystic arms. Her eyes 
glisten with unnatural brightness and the 
hectic on her cheek assumes a deeper hue 
as she speaks to the companion of her 
travels. 

"Nora, Nora, my name is now branded 
with infamy, and unavailing are all my re- 
proaches. The crihie I have committed can 
never be ignored — death only can still my 
beating heart ! *' Thus the feeble cords of 
her life were fast breaking asunder. 

She had married while in extreme youth. 
Her husband was an artist and his profession 
threw him into the society of fashionable 
men who were led by the dissolute stream 
of the times. His young wife was weak and 
easily lured by the glittering sham that coiled 
round the serpent which had crawled on their 
hearth! The once blooming face is now as 
the face of the dead — dead to all hope, dead 
to everything but remorse. Her friend, in 
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soothing accents, tries to comfort her, but 
tries in vain. The temple of innocence has 
been desecrated and its once sacred precincts 
are a ruin ! 

We must now take a retrospective glance 
at some of the links interwoven with the 
chain of Dora's career. We must go back 
several years to the vicinity of the city of 
the world; and, when there, enter a 
gorgeous mansion of mediaeval times. It is 
an irregular structure with many gables, and 
a^ modernised, well-cultivated garden faces 
the entrance to the capacious hall, which 
is supported internally by large massive 
pillars. In the centre is a long and 
ponderous dining-table, recalling traditions 
of olden times when the lord of the manor 
partook with his dependents of the general 
meal. 

In the large library are books for all 
classes of readers. Pictures of theatrical 
celebrities of all ages and all nations hang 
on the walls — portraits of the ancient 
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masters of different schools of painting and 
sculpture. The dead and gone artistic world 
seems to speak again in these grim visages 
of the past 

The drawing-room is of more recent con- 
struction, and of more modem design. It is 
furnished in elegant style, and odorous with 
the perfumes of flowers from many vases of 
extreme beauty and priceless value. 

In the large dining-room with its sombre 
panelled walls, are massive chairs and tables, 
antique drapery from foreign looms, ponderous 
old sideboards, and pictures of many dead 
and gone antecedents of that now nearly 
defunct race. We ascend a marble staircase, 
pass through long corridors hung round 
with armorial bearings, and enter a gallery 
of pictures, the creation of the old masters. 
Here also are the family portraits of the 
ancestors of this noble domain. Old warriors 
and ancient dames in their stately costumes 
look down from their gilded frames on our 
modern delinquencies. The youth who parades 
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a fair girl through this scene of grandeur has 
inherited the title with the vast estates of his 
ancestors. The girl is like a pale flower of 
exquisite texture and loveliness. Her eyes are 
dark and lustrous, and her head and shoulders 
are of inimitable beauty. The youth is one 
of the dissolute men of his age; he has 
accomplished the illicit possession of this 
girl, the young wife of his friend, and is 
still casting the glamour of his sophistry 
over her. He has recently induced her to 
elope with him, and is showing her the 
splendour of the noble mansion. His passion 
is still in its zenith ; and as they pace the 
broad corridors which echo their sinful vows, 
the sham of untruth enters with the glare 
of reality into her feeble and credulous 
nature. The spell of the tempter yet 
glitters with its prismatic hues, and the un- 
rest of her heart is, for a brief period, 
stilled, as she gazes on the rainbow colours 
ere they vanish for ever from her sight 
But the viper is only biding his time, 
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lurking under the ripe grass that conceals 
him ; ere long he will unfold his coils ! 

The husband of the girl had loved her 
with his heart's purest affection ; but, hence- 
forth, they were dead to each other. The 
lily had been taken from his garden to 
mingle with baser soil, and he cared not to 
redeem it with the stain on its robes. 



Illicit passion has generally but a brief 
endurance, and this man's discarded victim 
is now on her way to her childhood's home 
to expiate by an early and unhappy death 
the crime of her life. Stage coaches 
are the usual means of travelling, and the 
ruinous castle in which the snow-driven 
passengers have taken refuge, is affording 
her and her companion a shelter from which 
the dying girl is only removed to her last 
earthly resting-place — the grave. 



The snow-drifts have long since melted 

K 
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away, and desolation no longer reigns a 
grim monarch over nature. The towering 
hills are radiant with the mellow light of 
the summer's sun. His beams rejuvenate the 
living and rest lovingly over the dead ; and 
as they linger over a solitary sepulchre, they 
seem like the kisses of angels giving peace 
to the penitent soul. 

Some of the passengers who found a tem- 
porary refuge in those old ruins remember 
it amid the bustle of the busy world as an 
event of no moment, but others, with humane 
sympathy, recall the dying vision of that 
pale attenuated girl. 

Years have passed away since she found 
an early tomb near that ruinous castle. 
Nemesis has lorig been calling for her due 
and the outraged husband is standing by 
the grave of his once loved wife to combat 
with the libertine who had been her de- 
stroyer. 

The culprit or the victim must die by 
the hand of his antagonist They fire — one 
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IS mortally wounded, it is supposed, and 
the other flies from the justice that might 
probably overtake him. The dying man 
is conveyed to the same rude hotel in 
which his unhappy wife ended her brief 
career. 

He lay there in a seemingly final sleep, 
retaining only the inner breathing of his 
soul ; some mystic influence kept the mortal 
lamp burning on while his spirit soared into 
other realms, realms that can be entered 
only when matter is in abeyance to the spirit 
that rules it. In time celestial scenes gave 
place to fondly cherished earthly impressions. 
The subtle link that bound him to mortal 
life renewed its influence and human hopes 
returned. He knew that he was still a 
denizen of the world of mortals and he de- 
scended from visions of loftier spheres to 
renew his earthly career. Fortune threw her 
spells over his new-born energies, he was no 
longer a vassal to her frowns, he was no 

longer an obscure artist in that narrow room 

K 2 
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in Kentish Town, but had become worthy of the 
prize he was now free to win. 



Dora was then in a far distant land with 
the wide ocean flowing between them. 

The psychic cord that linked two hearts 
and made them one had not been disunited. 
The love of her girlhood, as if by some 
magnetic spell, returned with all its fondest 
memories, music teeming with fancy and 
radiant with imagination inspired her pen ; and 
she knew that, from the far distance, soul 
was calling to soul. 

Time had long been bearing his mission. 
Out of the darkness a voice had whispered 
"Wait." Within the twilight silvery threads 
had sparkled ; and, in the summer of their 
days, two faithful souls were united under 
love's fostering wings. 




TRUTH versus GRUNDY. 



Chi 

,N a pleasant suburb of London are the 
ruins of a mansion once celebrated for 
Its grandeur. At . that remote period, the 
gay^ the talented, and the beautiful held 
their revels within its walls. 

Its romances . of those days are now well 
nigh forgotten, having slept their natural 
sleep within the tombs of the departed. Its 
capacious corridors and stately rooms are still 
intact, but their walls are moth-eaten and 
hastening to decay. The extensive grounds 
around have long worn the aspect of neglect 
and ruin. The fountains, whose opal sprays 
once glistened with brilliant hues, are now 
only memories jof the past. The once luxu- 
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riant trees are denuded of their branches, 
and afford but scanty shelter to the bircjs 
as they chant a requiem over departed 
glories. The brook that now languishes in 
lazy indolence, and the pebbles that lie at 
its base are only lingering ghosts of the 
dead and gone who have left their lessons 
of mortality behind them. 

The once noble owner of this ancient mansion 
was one of the pioneers of scientific develop- 
ments then in their infancy. His hard-earned 
discoveries brought hint no worldly honours 
but were destined to be ultimately known 
and treasured as facts ; and, after his life's 
tribute of mental toil, they became pre- 
liminary bases for the triumph of hitherto 
unrecognised natural laws. 

Pale and careworn, he was ever to be 
found pressing onward to the perfection of 
his purposes. No impossible was admitted 
by him. No lack of industry where logical 
deductions indicated success. Work was the 
motto which should have been engraved on 
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his family crest; for, while claiming kinship 
with the possessors of lordly wealth, he was 
a true lover of the people, and a denouncer 
of everything that tended to deprave man- 
kind, or to enslave their noblest instincts. 

Richard Monkton had long suffered from 
an incurable disease, and the sudden indica** 
tions of his approaching mortality had found 
him minus of emolument from the result of 
his labours. 

The destroying angel had crossed hii 
threshold ; and, like the dying naval hero, 
when the signals of glory were echoing in 
every ear, he was deaf to the voices that 
pronounced them ! 

A few more years of life and health would 
have redeemed him from the impecunious 
difficulties hitherto an incubus upon all his 
efforts ; it would have mitigated the pang 
of separation from his wife and child. 
But, as the spirit gradually eliminates its 
mundane tenement, as it hovers midway be- 
tween earth and Heaven, and looks through 
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the vistas of brighter skies, its aspirations 
cease to be of earth, earthy, and are often 
fraught with visions of glory beyond. 

We, in our blindness, call the flight of the 
spirit, death. The last words of Richard 
Monkton, were : " There is no death. When 

■ 

my spirit soars to other realms, mourn not 
its departure from this mortal tenement, but 
rejoice in the hope of its brighter inheritance. 
I behold already the authors of my fairest in- 
spirations, the mists of earth are fading from my 
vision, the celestial goddess of liberty is 
beckoning me to her, I go to join her happy 
company ! " And thus he passed from the 
portals of mortality to a happier life. 



Elinor, Richard Monkton's only daughter, 
had in early life to listen to the last 
words of her departing parent. She had 
loved him with childhood's fervent devo- 
tion, and the great loss came upon her 
like a thief in the night The strong 
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^rm that could have steered her safely 
through the shoals of the world, was taken 
from her while her young life had shown 
only its fairest colours. 

She was, as yet, at the age of sixteen, 
neither a beauty nor a genius ; but her 
large expressive eyes, veiled under long, dark 
lashes, and her pleasing features, promised 
future loveliness. 

Replete with human nature in its brightest 
phases, but clouded also with denser 
shadows, she may be subject to girlish folly 
and human error, but let us hope that 
nobler aspirations will assert their dominion 
over pride and passion ; and, as the at- 
mosphere becomes purified by contention of 
the elements, that she may rise triumphant 
from out the storms and tempests of an 
eventful career. 

Mr. Monkton, on claiming his ancestral 
estates, found them deeply involved in debt ; 
and the renovation of the old manor house 
alone was beyond his limited means to 
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achieve. But he was highly connected ; and, 
a few months after his death, Lady Strathetn, 
a near relative of his, proposed to take 
charge of Elinor at Strathera Court. Cora, 
her only child, was shortly to make her 
d^b(it in the fashionable world, and the two 
girls were about the same age. 

Elinor was glad to escape from the 
solitude which had hung like a pall around 
the old home since her parent's death. Like 
the narrow stream that ripples unconsciously 
along to its river bed, she was drifting on 
to an unknown future. She cared not whither; 
she longed for the exciting scenes of the 
world, and in her childish ignorance, heeded 
not where they would lead her to. 

Bertha, Elinor's cousin, a thoughtful girl of 
eighteen, just commencing a literary careen 
was glad to supply the vacant place. She 
was the youngest of many girls, and the 
pet of the family, but she was specially 
fitted for a retired life, and to her the 
antiquated mansion was a chosen Paradise. 
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One of the large rooms in the manor 
house is replete with the paraphernalia of a 
chemist's laboratory, and has been the scene 
of much scientific labour. It is now the re- 
sort of two people, both in the spring-tide 
of their lives. The one is a tall, handsome 
boy of nineteen ; the other is a pale, but 
lovely girl, much younger ; and the wizard 
who entraps both gay and grave by his 
ispells, has thrown his silken chain over them 
and made them his willing slaves. The boy 
possesses knowledge which many mature 
scientists have failed to obtain ; yet in his 
nature there is no pride of intellect; as yet, 
he avoids publicity with the tenacity of a 
child. He is of obscure origin, but he cares 
not whether he be descended from the vaun- 
ted robber of lands and tenements, or from 
some humble tiller of the soil. His nobility 
is of Nature's forming, and he claims no other 
heraldic honours but those which come from 
God. 

This youth had been under Mr. Monkton's 
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tuition since a child, and he and Eh'nor 
had seldom been separated. He had made 
her his pupil in elementary science ; and 
now she had come to say adieu to her only 
companion. 

Her bright visions of the future were not 
without intervening clouds. She regretted 
her separation from this handsome boy — 
this boy who held by a silken thread her 
girlish heart She had yet to live out this 
romance of her life ; it would go with her 
under brighter skies ; she knew not its potency 
for good or for ill ; and when the boy 
clasped her hands in his own, and in a torrent 
of eloquence told her that all his happiness 
was centred in her, the tears welled up 
from her youthful heart, for he alone was 
its lord. 

A small casket lay upon the table ; the 
youth took from it a costly necklet of pearls, 
fastened it round her throat, as a betrothal 
gift, kissed the fair lips that had promised 
to be his ; and, thus the boy and girl parted 
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— ^the one to immerse himself in the myste- 
ries of science, the other in the pleasures of 
the world. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

One year after these events, a young girl 
was preparing for her d^bdlt in fashionable 
life. She was a beauty and an heiress, and 
fortune hunters were bidding for the prize. 
The market was full of them, but the heart 
of this girl had already elected its lord. Her 
mother, Lady Strathem, had taken possession 
of her magnificent residence in Park Lane 
and had decorated it in the most superb 
fashion. The squares were blooming with 
luxuriant foliage, the parks were brilliant with 
the display of fashion and beauty. 

Lionel Greeves, a scholar and poet, was a 
frequent visitor at Strathem Court. He could 
boast of no long pedigree; the aristocracy of 
his birth was genius alone. Had he known 
the deep love that was germinating for him 
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in a fair young soul, he would have taken 
it to his heart ; but would have felt like a 
criminal with a treasure in his keeping that 
he had no right to possess. 

Cora Strathem had been smiled upon by 
Royalty, and had borne herself nobly under 
the ordeal of courtly inquisitors. Ladies, with 
plain daughters to present, looked shyly upon 
the beauty that attracted all eyes. Youths 
in the matrimonial market gazed hopefully 
.on the fair young girl. 

Lady Strathem's matronly instinct had dis- 
covered her daughter's weakness. 

They are driving in Hyde Park before the 
evening of her first ball, and their subject of 
conversation raises a blush of defiance on Cora's 
cheeks. 

" Lord Elton is of noble rank," said Lady 
Strathem, "and will give you distinction and 
wealth." 

" Mamma," replied the girl, " pray do not 
sacrifice me to the first fortune hunter who offers 
his bait of pedigree and gold. Why should 
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I give up my youth and freedom, and chain 
myself to inevitable remorse?" 

"You will, surely," said Lady Strathem, 
"not dream of that myth, called love. This 
is your harvest while in the first flush of 
your beauty and youth. When you become 
passiSy that will be gone." 



The brilliant chandeliers in the saloon threw 
their lustre on the gaily arrayed guests, 
but the fairest queen of the assembly was 
Cora Strathem. She was a blonde, with soft 
blue eyes, and hair of rippling gold. Her 
sylph-like form was arrayed in gossamer 
robes, enhancing her delicate beauty. She 
was little more than a child, yet she had 
wrought out her future and was capable of 
rejecting the reigning deity who wins so 
many young hearts for immolations at his 
sacrificial altar. 

In the person of the Earl of Elton that 
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deity had sought her hand, and had been 
sanctioned by Lady Strathem as a suitable 
match for her daughter. He had a long 
pedigree to his name, and was of reputed 
wealth. He was handsome, courtly in his 
demeanour, and, apparently, an eligible match 
for the lovely heiress. But her eyes were 
blind to his beauty, she read no soul in his 
pedigree, and would not have him to be her 
lord and master, to tie her down to his own 
level, as his "dog or his horse." Custom 
demanded the adoption of falsehood as its 
right, she knew, but her instincts, childlike 
and pure, bowed not to it. One image was 
written on her heart and no other could 
efface it. 

She was open and can.did in her friend- 
ships, after the fashion of young girls, and 
gave all her confidence to Elinor, dreaming 
not that, by her, her idol was to be hurled 
from its throne. " Preserve me from my 
friends," is mournfully expressive of frail 
humanity ! 
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Elinor Monkton had now become identified 
with the fashionable world ; she was beautiful 
and talented, but her nobler nature was 
hidden under the absorbing desire for the 
admiration accorded to beauty and wit. 
Like a child that plays' with firearms until 
they explode and consume it, she ignored 
all purer sentiments for that one prevailing 
folly. 

To Lionel Greeves she was like a fairy 
tale in a book which lured him on with its 
elfish pages. He admired her beauty, wit, 
and intelligence, and sought amusement in 
her presence. In time, he became entangled 
by those gossamer threads, and surrendered 
himself at will. In the soft shadows of 
twilight, the fairy web threw its glamour 
around him, and when daylight dawned, he 
cared not to be rid of the charming illusion. 

Her vanity was gratified by the conquest 
she had made, but her treachery to Cora 
and Everard stood arrayed in grim colours 
before her. 
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Yet, despite this moral warfare, flattering 
illusions suppressed the nobility of her nature, 
and won an ignoble victory. She was at 
war with herself, and the sophistry of 
falsehood displaced the garb of truth. She 
ceased to correspond with Everard, and her 
lips swore fidelity to his rival. 

Meanwhile Lionel Greeves had become the 
slave of his own folly, and the Earl of Elton, 
was striving to win Cora Strathem for his 
bride. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

It is a lovely summer's eve. In a pic- 
turesque arbour surrounded with clematis and 
the purple passion flower, two people are 
lounging in lazy indolence; and, in subdued 
accents, they are talking as lovers do, under 
the mystic influence that enthralls them. 

Cora Strathem was walking alone, and the 
dream of her young life had not yet arrived 
at its cruel awakening. 
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She passed the arbour, and hearing voices 
within it, was about to enter, when words 
were uttered that arrested her steps. It was 
Lionel's voice: "You must give me your 
whole heart, Elinor. I cannot accept of a 
divided one. Are you free to do so?^' 

Cora started back like a stricken deer ; 

and on re-entering the house, a merciful 

flood of tears came to her relief. Her friend 

and confidant had treacherously crept into 

her treasure-trove and stolen therefrom 

its choicest gem. All the wealth of her 

love had elicited no response. Her maidenly 

pride was humiliated. She had acted the 

part of an infatuated child, and was now 

aroused from that romance to the mental 

growth of an aggrieved woman. With her 

newly acquired knowledge of the world's 

treachery, the freshness of her trust in it 

left her. She saw it through the mirror 

that reflected baseness and cruelty, and hatred 

took possession of her heart God's fair 

image gave birth to the passion of revenge ; 

L 2 
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and, under that influence, she addressed to 
Elinor the following indignant protest: — . 

" I passed the arbour last night, and 
heard words not intended for my ears. Under 
the semblance of a friend and confidant, you 
have betrayed me. Had you informed me 
of the truth, my pride might have been 
wounded, but not outraged. We must here- 
after tread separate paths. I cannot accept 
of hypocritical greetings. You have been 
false not only to me, but to others who are 
true and noble, and who would despise your 
perjury, if they knew it." 

This epistle came to Elinor like the sudden 
bursting of a volcano. Inwardly conscious of 
its truth she could make no defence. No 
extenuating plea came to her aid — ^nothing 
but the anguish and despair arising from 
guilt. She looked into her heart and found 
falsehood and treachery written there ; con- 
science-stricken and inwardly debased, she 
knew not what course to pursue. Her vis- 
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sionary illusions had taken their flight, her 
brief reign of power had vanished. She must 
quit Strathem Court, the scene of so many- 
pleasures, for ever, and as a convict without 
liberty of appeal. 

Under this dark shade of sorrow, her guilt 
was mirrored to her sight as she had never 
before beheld it. There was only one hon- 
ourable course to pursue. • With a brave effort 
she resolved to make the only amends in 
her power ; and, in a few words to Lionel, 
she informed him that "an undivided heart" 
was not hers to give. 

She paid the penalty and won the victory. 
Her grief became quiescent under the influ- 
ence of her better nature. A new life 
opened to her wherein Truth held the bal- 
ance against falsehood. The lily burst from 
the noxious vapours that had blighted its 
beauty, and reared up its head with renewed 
life and loveliness. Her guardian spirit wit- 
nessed the conflict and the victory, and .wept 
the sweet tears of joy. It ivas a victory 
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over human will to be registered by the 
recording angel; but alas! others too often 
reap the poisonous fruits from the tares we 
so carelessly sow. 

Yet personal reform is the first momen- 
tous step that tends to develop humane 
sympathies for our fellow travellers on this 
life's pilgrimage, and to render us useful citizens 
of the world. Such a victory over self opens 
out to us a new and honourable life ; and, 
in some measure, we can make amends for 
the past unfortunate errors and follies we 
have committed. 

We. worship in temples dedicated to God 
and, influenced by the prevailing sham of 
custom, we proclaim ourselves ^* miserable 
sinners " in His sight ; and there are grate- 
ful souls who do this in sincerity and truth, 
who abase themselves in the presence of their 
Maker, and rise up from their humility with 
gladness in their hearts. But to none did 
the angel of mercy bring more healing on 
his wings than he brought to conscious- 



.— ^ 
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Stricken Elinor when she cast the heavy 
burden from her. Self-satisfied Pharisee, she 
was holier than thou. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Time, the renovator as well as the destroyer, 
had given a different aspect to the old manor 
house since Elinor's departure to other scenes. 
The flower beds are gay with many coloured 
blossoms, the long windows in the late gloomy 
looking rooms are brightened and beautified 
by transparent curtains embroidered with 
beautiful designs. Antimacassars of the purest 
white are spread over the massive couches 
and chairs which had once been famed for 
their marvellous carvings interlaced with 
gold. 

The faded satin damask is hidden under 
gay-patterned chintz. The old Turkey 
carpet, whose devices had long mystified 
the beholder, is now supplanted by cheer- 
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ful-looking covers.' All the house is 
brightened by that wonderful magic which 
lies in womanly aids to comfort, and Bertha 
was the magician who had accomplished this 
transformation from gloom to sunlight 

Bertha loved all things bright and beautiful 
She possessed those feminine gifts that mark 
the true " angel in the house," and that 
make even an ordinary exterior beautiful to 
the mental sight But Bertha was not ordinary 
in any sense of the word. To those who 
could read her inner nature, she was a gem 
of rarest worth. Reader, if you have ever 
looked upon a liquid eye like hers, of almond^ 
shaped crystal, marked the long silken lashes 
shading it from vulgar gaze, and, like the 
background of a lovely picture, seen the 
violet tints in their charming combination of 
colours, you must have felt then that you 
have looked into the windows of a beautiful 
soul. 
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On Elinor's return to her childhood's home, 
the old laboratory was solitary and tenantless. 
Everard had gone abroad on a scientific 
commission. She had ceased to correspond 
with him ; but his love for her had not 
been a mere boyish fancy, and fickle as 
boys' attachments generally are. It had 
increased with his years, and had become 
stronger by more mature development. 

His last letter had remained unanswered, 
which was ominous that some rival had 
deposed him ; but the love which he had 
fostered from childhood had become a part 
of himself, and would not be cast lightly 
away. . His concentrative nature could not 
easily disregard the bright visions of his 
youthful days. 

The world of love was still open to him 
Id its plenteous beauty. Rich, ripe fruit 
hung on its branches, but he cared not now 
to taste it. Science was his saviour; it 
became henceforth his mistress and his 
refuge. It played no faithless tricks with 
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him. It was true to itself, and he made it 
the object of his life. 



Meanwhile a candidate for Bertha's hand 
had usurped the vacant chair. The Rev. Mr. 
Summers, of Breston, had wooed and won 
her love. Yet, in some peoples' eyes, this 
Christian teacher had profanely outstepped 
the limits of orthodox faith ; he was accused 
of leading astray the sheep of his fold 
into schism and Antichrist, and the abomina- 
tions of unbelief. And yet, gentle and truly 
Christian-minded Bertha had given him her 
heart. She had elected to go with him 
through the world's pilgrimage. She loved 
this curate of Breston, saying, "Thy home 
shall be my home, and thy God my God ! " 

We most of us, at some period of our 
lives, think for ourselves ; and, in things of 
this world, we are told it is wise to do so; 
but, concerning another life, the great ques- 
tion of the future, we are instructed not to 
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use our fallible reasaUy only to believe. This 
curate of Breston had dared to presume upon 
the right of that reason that his God had 
given him, but which his bishop had pro- 
nounced to be a human fallacy and a treacher- 
ous thing. He is parting now from the 
loved associations of his happiest days to 
seek among strangers for a wider area of 
speech than that accorded to him in the 
National Church. And thus we leave him 
for a time while he sails over the Atlantic 
to accomplish his purpose. 



After Elinor's brief love episode, Lionel's 
passion for her awoke to its real nature. 
Superficially based, it died a natural death, 
and the suppressed affection for Cora re- 
turned with redoubled force. This inner love 
of his had g^ven but little outward sign ; 
yet invisible permeatings had spoken its pre- 
sence. It pervaded the air which he breathed ; 
the gentle zephyrs whispered it in his ears; 
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the loveliest flowers emitted it in their per* 
fumes. It was an ever recurring vision con* 
centrating all its brightness in that one fair 
face. But he dared not encourage it ; their 
social positions prevented him, and he ab- 
sented himself from Strathem Court, not 
caring to witness the ungenial espousals, that, 
to his mind, implied moral death to the girl 
he would fain have snatched from such a 
fate. 

Cora sought to avoid him. The sunlight 
went from her eyes and the bloom from her 
cheeks. Her step was less joyous; the flowers, 
blushing with their freshness and fragrance, 
were not now presented to him, and the 
sweet bursts of song were seldom heard. 

What meant this change in the late happy 
girl ? Did she hate the specimen of depraved 
humanity that had so persistently sought to 
win her hand ? Was it the old, old story 
of a compact centred in parchment deeds? 
He knew the sordid nature of Lady Strathem 
and feared that her daughter was to be one 
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of the many victims immolated at the funeral 
pyre of fondest hopes, to be resurrected to 
the pinnacle of sordid ambition. Many times 
he was on the point of declaring his passion 
but she ever avoided him, turning away from 
any casual interview. 

Strathem Court and even his own home 
became intolerable to him. His mind was, 
ill at ease, and he sought in a new atmo- 
sphere to solve the hitherto perplexed riddle 
of his life. We will leave him to prosecute 
his design, and return to Cora, who was 
heart-sick with everything around her. 

She kept aloof from her hated suitor, for 
she had intuitively read his untruthful nature 
and had suspected his secret sins, though 
Lord and Lady Strathem were blind to their 
existence. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

In a room, gorgeously furnished, but with 
vulgar taste ; elaborately gilded ornaments, 
carpets with showy flowers, pictures of ques- 
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tionable chastity, and couches and ottomans 
of many colours, we behold a woman in the 
prime of her beauty. She has already 
rejoiced in widowhood, arid has transferred 
her affections to another adorer. Who her 
late husband had been, or when he "shuffled 
off this mortal coil," was a mystery known 
only to herself 

Though her eyes were beautiful, and her 
brow low and fair, her rather thin and com- 
pressed lips bespoke a resolute and inflexible 
will. The Earl of Elton had compromised 
his liberty to this woman ; and, though he 
was several years her junior, had rendered 
himself her partial slave. 

She is lounging on a velvet couch ; costly 
jewels glitter on her small white fingers and 
in her brilliant blue-black hair. She is 
looking superb in her wrath, and her lover 
is trying to soothe lier ruffled temper. His 
passion for her has not yet died out, and 
he is cowardly afraid of the rising storm. 
At a previous interview some such unpleasant 
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experience had occurred in reference to his 
intended marriage ; he had now brought a 
peace-offering to her in the form of a costly 
armlet of rare design. 

He kneels at her . feet ; her eyes flash with 
fury, as she dashes the trinket to the further 
end of the room, and exclaims : — 

" Have I been your faithful slave, given 
you the worship of my soul, to be cast 
from you like this bauble ? I scorn your 

gift !" 

This woman had been intriguing for the 
title of countess ; she had, as she thought, 
played the game well, but had become 
aroused to the knowledge of its utter failure. 
Yet letters had passed between the Earl and 
herself of a nature which compromised the 
former, and which he feared to have 
revealed. Those fears rendered him passive 
to her reproaches, and like a culprit who 
has sacrificed his liberty, and is at the mercy 
of his judge, he sues for the clemency that 
is not his due. 
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With suppressed anger he exclaims : — 
"When you choose to be unreasonable, 
Alice, you are so without mercy or humanity. 
You know I must make a wealthy marriage, 
or I am ruined. The Jews have their claws 
upon all I possess, and my debts of honour 
must be paid by one only source. Necessity 
has no law, but no event need separate me 
froni you. You know that my love for you 
is unchangeable ; pray, dearest Alice, da not 
protest against our mutual interests. This 
marriage is merely a thing of form, and 
what matters the ceremony of the Church ? 
You alone possess my heart Alice, dear 
Alice, let me see again the loving look of 
old — the look that first won me, and that 
can keep me your fond slave for ever!" 

While the man was making this hypocritical 
appeal, this woman had been reflecting on the 
danger of a final rupture with him, and she 
resolved to speculate a little longer, until 
some other victim should be lured into her 
net. She knew her power was waning with 
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the Earl, all her visions wherein she had 
shone as a countess had, within thq last 
hour, faded away. What to her would be a 
title without wealth? She must have the 
latter, and the means of procuring it were 
beneath her consideration. Thus she allowed 
the Earl to pick up the bracelet she had 
disdainfully rejected, and to kiss the little 
hand in token of peace. 

So these two hypocritical lovers veiled 
from each other their mutual deceit ; and, 
like the laughing waves of the ocean when 
their fury has been spent, they parted with 
a treacherous embrace. 

Mrs. Egerton had the convenient intellect 
that adapts itself to circumstances, and, as 
the world says, " makes them pay." She was 
of obscure origin and had fallen under in- 
fluences where the spectres of vice and ugli- 
ness had been congened into images of 
beauty. Her moral instincts died an early 
death. The atmosphere in which she " growed " 

was misty and unwholesome and only a wil- 

M 
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demess of thorns ; within its unhallowed pre- 
cincts, religion could not live and rank weeds 
grew apace. Yet this moral blight was but 
a type of perverted humanity; a tender plant 
fair in its infancy, had been cast on the 
world without guidance or help, and the chill- 
ing winds had sent it hither and thither, 
blighting the opening blossoms which, under 
sunny skies, might have been nurtured into 
health and beauty. She was a victim of 
those who had gone before, and was in her 
turn ministering to the human progression of 
sin, suffering and death! 



Lord Strathem had been kept in ignorance 
of the Earl of Elton's delinquincies. He would 
not otherwise have favoured his pretensions. 
The frailties, so-called, of our noble youths, 
do not generally exclude them from eligible 
matrimony. Fortunately for the honour of 
true womanly nature, there is sometimes judg- 
ment used in such momentous matters that 
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IS not all of earth, earthy — it is Heaven-born, 
and its voice from the temple of truth says, 
"A marriage without love is hideous to the 
soul — it is a plague spot on the heart, a foul 
garment ever clinging to its victims, a house- 
hold demon ever dogging their steps!" 

Happily the voice from this temple had 
spoken to this girl, the appointed victim of 
an "eligible marriage." 



Strathem Court was gay in its springtide 

beauty. Lionel Greeves had departed on a 

foreign tour, and the Earl of Elton was 

presuming on the possession of Cora as his 

bride. The hungry tigers were waiting for 

their protracted meal, and she was to be 

his saviour, and to rescue him at the eleventh 

hour from their ravenous jaws. She was 

worried with her mother's importunities, and 

Lord Strathem entered not into those minor 

questions of the heart, its loves and its 

hates. He thought the question of marriage 

M 2 
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would be better, on the whole, if submitted 
to parliamentary fiat. As his daughter was 
of the weaker order of humanity, he approved 
of maternal guidance in her matrimonial 
arrangements as a preventive to any folly 
that might otherwise be perpetrated by the 
youthful feminine mind. 

There were times when, worried beyond 
endurance, she was almost fain to give way. 
She strove to divine the mysterious problem 
of her life — that, so abundantly endowed 
with other blessings, she should be denied 
the boon of love. She was alive to her 
hereditary rights of wealth and position, but 
held a truer estimate of herself than to 
violate her noblest instincts and intuitions, 
and, remaining still obstinate to this hateful 
union. Lord Elton drifted further on to his 
inevitable fate. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

An epidemic raged in the village. Death 
began to show his pale face in almost 
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every dwelling, summoning alike the rich 
and the poor to his plentiful ' harvest 
Youth, beauty, and rank fell before his sickle, 
for he is no respecter of persons. The rich, 
the poor, the grave, and the gay, are all his 
property when the fiat has gone forth. Lord 
and Lady Strathem stood beside the couch 
of their dying child in all the agonies of 
despair, for, during the most trying crisis of 
the fever, grave fears were entertained of her 
recovery. Lady Strathem's worldly aspira- 
tions were then absorbed by remorse and 
self-reproach. She recalled those joyous days, 
when, blithe and gay as a larlc with its 
unfettered wings and singing its song of Ibve, 
her child had trusted her with innocent con- 
fidence. Since then she had deadened that 
filial trust, had striven to pervert her natural 
instincts and attachments from their pure and 
chaste channel. She would fain have falsified 
her daughter's true and maidenly nature by 
substituting those practical lies which generally 
end in suffering and despair. 
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Now the ghastly skeleton of death stood 
beside the inanimate forrn. She would fain 
have recalled those cruel attempts ; the wrong 
she had meditated shone in its true colours 
to her awakened conscience. 

Many weeks expired before the gladness of 
hope entered that abode of sickness and 
sorrow. But, during that period of painful 
anxiety, Lord Strathem became aware of his 
daughter's hatred to Lord Elton, and he 
declined all further relations with him. 

Ruin already awaited the Earl's affairs. He 
had gambled away his vast estates, and but 
one resource remained for him, the marriage 
with a usurer's daughter, whose father had 
promised him an almost fabulous sum on 
his wedding day. His steeds were already in 
the market, and the money-lender's daughter 
became his bride. 

By this timely relief, Mrs. Egerton retained 
for a time longer her position with him. On 
the day of his marriage he presented her with 
a diamond necklet, and his bride took the 
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place that was henceforth to be hers — a piece 
of human mechanism that had reopened the 
gates of Mammon^ wherein the sanctity of 
her marriage vows would be violated with 
impunity. 

Cora had, by her resistance, escaped this 
legal slavery — escaped the shackles of those 
chains of gold — " Price of many a tale 
untold !" escaped that social perpetration in- 
ducing idiocy and crime, by which divorce 
courts are crowded, and laws, human and 
Divine, alike broken. 

When women, by one voice, resist such 
moral suicide, infamy will die for want of 
nourishment, and angels will smile on the 
earth. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

It IS a lovely summer's morn. The flower- 
beds around the manor house of Breston 
are blooming with gay and brilliant colours 
but within it there is sadness and mourning ! 
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Death has cast his shadows upon it, and 
two girls are bending over the lifeless form 
of Mrs. Monkton who, after a short illness, 
has joined her husband in another plane of 
existence. 

When the destroyer enters our homes, and 
the vacant chair alone meets our sight, then 
the careless action and the unkind words we 
have spoken rush back upon us with two- 
fold regret* 

Elinor, since her return, had remembered 
with sorrow her former indifference to her 
kind and gentle stepmother. She longed for 
one more loving look and knelt in penitence 
before the lifeless form. Perchance the spirit, 
in its joyous flight, let fall a tear of mercy 
on the frailty of humanity which it was 
leaving behind. 



A few weeks after this bereavement, the 
two girls sat at their solitary breakfast talk- 
ing oyer past events. Elinor was saying: 
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** Bertha, how shall we spend our lives in 
this big rambling house alone? It is a year 
since Mr. Summers left Breston, and what 
has become of Everard ? ** 

Bertha, deep in the supposition that Mr. 
Summers had not yet found a home, replied : 
"My faith is unshaken. There is light still 
in the clouds for us both." 

At that moment their only servant entered 
the room, . bringing a letter with a foreign 
post-mark and addressed to Bertha, In it 
ran the following lines : — 

"Long, long have I waited for this — the 
joy of telling you that your dear presence 
is only wanting to convert this lovely home 
into a paradise. Come, as soon as you pos- 
sibly can, and bring Elinor with you. She 
will not regret leaving Breston when she 
beholds this Eden of beauty." 

I need not continue this epistle; the argu- 
ments were sufficiently cogent to induce a 
willing response. 
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They were not long in preparing for their 
voyage. The old house found another tenant 
and they sailed across the ocean to their 
home in the New World. 



In one of the fertile and lovely valleys of 
Ohio, watered by Lake Erie and surrounded 
by a chain of hills which renders the scenery 
pre-eminently beautiful, is to be seen an un- 
assuming temple dedicated '• To the worship of 
God " — not to the God of any special sectarian 
creed, but to the God of all humanity. 

The form, once tall and stately, the venerable 
brow hung with silvery locks, the mellifluous 
voice, the inspired genius, whose oratory 
resounded for many years through those 
walls, has now ascended to brighter glories. 
He had long beheld the vistas of that higher 
home, and they lighted him over the Jordan 
to the Promised Land. 

But he left his mantle behind him, and it 
fell on the ex-curate of Breston. 
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The morning is smiling under the mellow 
light of an autumnal sun, the stately trees 
bend gracefully upon a verdant lawn, geraniums, 
chrisanthemums, and the late-blooming flowers, 
hold up their heads to the cool breezes that 
pass them by, and to the ex-curate of Breston 
and Bertha, who are on their way to the 
temple to pronounce their marriage vows. 
Their hearts will shortly respond at that altar 
to the solemn words that say : " Those whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder." They know that God has joined 
them, and that their earthly union is recorded 
in Heaven; that when the fluctuating scenes 
of this life shall fade from their vision, they 
shall be re-unitcd under fairer skies. 
* « * « 

Many beauties had patronised the world of 
fashion since Cora Strathem held her first ball. 
This same world had, in its turn, reaped its 
customary victories from the victims led to its 
altar. Untimely frosts had nipped in their 
buds many fair and opening blossoms. Lovely 
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flowers had died of neglect, and were buried 
with their early fragrance. The greed of 
ambition had robbed young plants of . their 
pristine beauty, had held carnival days over 
ruined hopes and early deaths — over sin, 
sorrow, and shame. 



Lionel Greeves had long ruminated under 
cloudless skiesy and amid the ancient ruins 
of exhumed cities* He had seen Egypt's hoary 
pyramids, and had wandered amid the fallen 
temples of its ancient worship. Many fair 
women he had met on whom beauty and 
genius had bestowed their blandest smiles. 
But the memory of one dear face never left 
him. He knew what it was that poets dream 
of and inscribe on their soul-inspiring pages, 
and that painters transmit to their canvas. 
He knew the reason of his soul's unrest, 
that he was virtually a storm-wrecked mariner^ 
and thrown upon a solitary desert where no 
kind household gods spread their wing^ of 
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love around him. Under the solitude of this 
mental wilderness he knew not which way 
to turn. Was it simply chance, or was it 
some invisible intelligence that directed his 
steps ? Whatever the influence, it led him 
to Strathem Court. He knew not that his 
remedy was there, but his guardian angel 
knew it, and guided him to the port where 
the healing lay. 

He made his way up the familiar walk, 
and was instantly accosted by the aged Scotch 
gardener. "Aweel, Mister Greeves, I'm varra 
pleased to see yV honour agin. My leddy 
and Miss Cora are jist gone oot in the car- 
ridge, - an' my lord is na at hame ; but I'll 
gang up to the hall and announce y'r prrea- 
sance.** 

"Miss Cora, Andrew? Has her marriage 
been delayed ? I heard nothing of it during 
my wanderings, certainly." 

" Yes ; ye ken, sir, the young leddy had a 
fearsome feaver, stricken near to death; an' -the 
wedding was jist pit off in consequeance. But 
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it were a God's providence, sir. Ye ken the 
hand o' God in these things. A braw young 
lassie wad jist a been cast into the fiery furnace 
o* destruction. His lordship the Earl was jist 
ganging to the dogs, and there was fearsome 
sayings aboot them scarlet darters o' Babylon. 
Oh, Mister Greeves, they're an ausome bad 
lot, Jtn' my leddy an' my lord couldna see for 
the scales before their eyes. But the Lord in 
His mearcy jist pit the pride o' their hearts to 
shame ; and it was by His chastisement that 
the scales fell off, and the perjured heart o' his 
lordship the Earl was shown in its blackness 
before 'em, and the lassie 'ull be a' the better 
for the mischance o' the wedding. But I'll 
gang up to the hoose, sir, perchance the leddies 
may be hame soon." 

The old gardener's loquacity was the 
healing medicine for the mind diseased. 
Shortly after. Lady Strathem and Cora 
returned, and a warm welcome awaited him 
both by mother and daughter. Since the 
latter's illness, the granite had been expelled 
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from Lady Strathem's heart, and left it 
melliferous and humane. 

The book that had been so long closed 
needed only this meeting to unclasp its pages ; 
and when the two lovers greeted each other 
after their long separation its magic history 
was known, and their future fortunes read. 



Though Lionel Greeves could boast of no 
ancestral worldly greatness, he had the wealth 
of genius and a humane heart, passports to 
the truly great 

« « « « 

A large crowd has collected round Strathem 
Court. Carriages with prancing horses arrayed 
in wedding favours stand there. From the 
foremost alights a gentleman and his newly 
made bride. The heiress to those vast do* 
mains has laid claim this morning to a 
greater estate than that which is palpable to 
the assembled spectators — an estate that will 
yield everlasting verdure when mortality has 
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spun its web, and, like the ** baseless fabric 
of a vision left not a wreck behind," 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH, 

Five years have rolled on since we were 
last in the New World. Time, with its bur- 
dens of love and hate and pain, has fleeted 
on to eternity. Elinor Monkton is no longer 
in her girlhood and under the fluctuating 
influences of that precarious period. She is 
a woman with a true womanly heart. Tiny 
feet are hastening to her, and gentle voices 
saying : " Dear aunty," (for that was the pet 
name they had given her) ** do show us 
those pretty white beads that you keep in 
the little casket in your room." She lifted 
the little ones upon her lap, and said to 
them, " Aunty will tell you a story about 
those pretty beads. 

"Once, when a little girl was going a long 
journey from home, a very kind friend of 
hers gave them to her that she might always 
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keep them in remembrance of him, and she 
promised to treasure them always for his 
dear sake. But it was a very great house where 
she went to, and fine people lived in it who 
gave her grander looking beads than those 
pretty white ones, and she forgot the dear 
friend and his parting gift. 

"When he knew that, he went in a big 
ship over the great sea, and she never saw 
him again ! After that the grand looking 
beads grew dim — they lost all their bright- 
ness, and she threw them away. But she 
had mislaid the pretty white ones, and was 
for days and days wondering if they too 
had lost their beauty. At last, a little fairy 
called Sunbeam, discovered the casket and 
brought it to her, and the beads looked 
more beautiful than ever. But the dear old 
friend never came back.** 

"O, aunty, thafs just like a fairy tale. 
Perhaps a fairy will bring the kind friend 
back in another big ship.'* 

"Yes, and if ever that happens, it will be 

N 
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fairy * Sunbeam/ who found the casket. She 
is a good little fairy who sails all over the 
world, and lights up with golden gleams 
many dark places both on sea and land." 



The New World, at this period, abounded 
with enchanting scenery. In the words of 
one of its greatest men : " Its rivers had 
not then become so many water-powers for 
comrtierce, but languished in the lazy luxuri- 
ance of nature." 

Mr. Summers and his friends availed them- 
selves of these beauties by holiday rambles 
and pic-nic excursions, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen : — 

Mr. Summers is the centre of the group. 
The sun is shining blandly over their heads, 
and a rippling stream murmurs sweet music 
in the distance. It is a fairy-like scene, 
but they are all mortals and prefer substantial 
fare to the honeyed contents of harebells and 
buttercups. They are disbursing the contents 
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of capacious hampers of sandwiches which 
might have been made of real York hams 
and Devonshire butter; also delicious little 
tarts which would have delighted that Austrian 
lady of mournful memory. 

Mr. Summers does not preach sermons on 
such days as these. He can realise "sermons 
in stones." Like the philanthropist, Oberlin, 
he is the father of his people, and both 
instructs and amuses his children. One is 
at present saying to him : — 

"Dear Mr. Summers, this is just the time 
and place to listen to a romance." 

The group simultaneously exclaims : — 

'* O yes ! a romance, a romance ! " 

Upon which he replies : — 

" I will tell you a story equal in interest to 
any romance, because upon facts the web of 
fiction is woven. 

" The Story of an Eastern Queen of the 

Third Century. 

" We are supposed to be viewing the interior 

of an ancient palace in Palmyra. The rooms 

N 2 
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of State face an open court, where fountains 
play and cool the air. These rooms are 
adorned with silken drapery, representing the 
beautifully plumed birds of the East Flowers 
emitting rarest perfumes stand in curious 
vases of ebony inlaid with gold and precious 
gems. Superb carpets from the palaces of 
the Pharaohs, elaborately wrought with figures 
of dragons and other mythical monsters, are 
spread on the floors. Carved baskets and 
trays, pearl ornaments, ornamental stones of 
exquisite work and design are scattered in 
elegant profusion around. 

"In one of these rooms the brilliant sun 
sheds its rays through the palest tints of 
rose-coloured muslin on three persons. On 
a low, embroidered ottoman reclines the 
celebrated Zenobia, Queen of the East. Her 
complexion is of a pale olive hue, with 
a, carmine flush on her cheeks. Her teeth 
are of pearly whiteness. Her dark, luxuriant 
hair is supported at the base of her head 
by a coronet of diamonds. Her figure is 
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tall and elegantly formed, inured to fatigue 
by hunting the wild animals of the forest. 

"On a superbly wrought silken rug at this 
lady's feet, reclines a lovely girl. She is 
sylph-like in form, with a complexion of 
creamy whiteness. Her red-brown hair is now 
emitting ripples of gold, and her voice would 
be music to the ears of the gods. 

"The third person composing this group 
is the learned philosopher and soldier, 
Longinus. Under his tuition Zenobia had 
attained those distinguished classical acquire- 
ments so extraordinary in a warrior queen. 
Since the death of her husband she has 
been defeated by the Roman Emperor, 
Aurelian^ at the battles of Emesa and 
Antioch, in both of which she animated her 
armies by her presence. She is now collect- 
ing a force to withstand the invasion of 
Palmyra. 

" It is in this temperate region of pure and 
fertile soil, abounding in com, fruits, and 
invaluable springs, her palace surrounded by 
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palm-trees and gardens of exquisite beauty, 
in a city of temples and palaces of Grecian 
architecture, that she has received the 
Emperor's offer of a splendid retreat. She 
has rejected his proposal with disdain, and 
the young girl is remonstrating against such 
a dangerous decision. But her gentle plead- 
ings touch not the heart of Zenobia, who is 
trusting for aid from the kings of the East, 
and is determined to conquer or die. 



" Our next scene is in Aurelian's palace. 
The conquered queen has been captured on 
the banks of the Euphrates while attempting 
to retreat. The victorious troops have 
brought her into the presence of the Emperor, 
who demands how she dared to rise in arms 
against Rome? The soldiers demand her 
instant execution. At this moment the 
beautiful girl, who also had defied the enemy's 
attack, throws herself at the Emperor's feet, 
and offers her own life to the executioner's 
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grasp. Aurelian, struck with her beauty 
and her brave spirit, raises her from her 
prostrate position, and directs his vengeance 
to the nobles and warriors of Zenobia's 
army. They, with the venerable Longinus 
in their midst, follow the executioner to 
their doom, the white-haired soldier, scholar, 
and statesman uttering words of comfort to 
his partners in affliction, and his last adieus 
to his beloved queen. 

"We are now present at Aurelian's 
triumphal display. He is exhibiting his 
wealth and grandeur after his many conquests. 
There is a procession of elephants, royal 
tigers, and the most curious animals from 
the north, east, and west. They are followed 
by hundreds of gladiators intended for the 
amusement of the amphitheatre. Next are 
the arms and ensigns of conquered nations, 
and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of 
the Syrian queen, followed by ambassadors 
from the remotest parts of the earth. 

" These are all headed by a long train of 
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captive monarchs* The beauteous figufe of 
Zenobia is confined by fetters of gold ; a slave 
Supports the massive chain which encircles her 
throat She is nearly fainting under the 
weight of her jewels, and is preceding on foot 
the superb chariot in which she had hoped 
triumphantly to enter the gates of Rome. 

"We must now enter an elegant villa in 
Tivoli, one of the distant suburbs of Rome. 
The conquered queen is immersed in the 
beauties of Homer, and devoted to the litera- 
ture of the times. The beautiful Sapphronia 
is a newly made bride of one of the nobles 
of Aurelian's Court. Zenobia is still the dig- 
nified woman. With a prescient vision of a 
distant future, she laments the inevitable fate 
of the beautiful Palmyrenian seat of com- 
merce and of art which is doomed to be an 
ultimate ruin and a memento of departed 
glories." 

On the suggestion of one of the party 
that Sapphronia was a myth, Mr. Summers 
replied, " My dear young friend, pic-nic 
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romances come not under the manipulations 
of critics who would denude them of 
their gossamer robes ! " 

The children ran up to ** aunty " and 
said — 

" We like your pretty story of the casket 
of beads the best Will you tell it to us 
again ? " 

•* O yes," said aunty, "when fairy Sunbeam 
comes with the dear old friend in the beau- 
ful big ship." 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

Elinor and Mr. Greeves had long ago 
banished from their hearts all mutual griev- 
ances* The stream of Time and the golden 
waves of humanity had washed all hard 
thoughts away, and our heroine, so faulty 
and human, was once more borne across the 
Atlantic to the dear old land of so many 
conflicting memories. She had revelled amid 
Wondrous scenery in her transatlantic home ; 
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but, as she was whirled along on the Eng- 
lish railways, flitting past noble palaces, and 
woods and glades, with murmuring streams 
running along their grassy borders, olden 
memories both of sunshine and shade came 
back to her. The dear old laboratory and 
its still treasured associations. Absorbed in 
these fond recollections, brighter visions fol- 
lowed. Her own beloved parent stood by 
her side, a shining presence, bereft of care 
and pain. He clasped her hands in the old 
loving fashion ; and she heard the whisper 
in her ears : " Well done, darling, the trial 
of virtue has been registered among the shining 
records of human victories and hope will have 
its fruition in joy." 

The sound of a shrill whistle aroused her 
from her reveries, and ** Tickets, my lady " 
announced the end of her journey. 

A well known face was peering about for 
some expected passenger ; and in an instant 
the two cousins were greeting each other. 

On arriving at the home of the young 
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couple, Mr. Qreeves and Elinor met each other 
as old friends do who have grown wiser and 
better by the world's experience. He had 
witnessed the passion of love in its varied 
phases ; the dull embodiment of it in stolid 
natures, and its semblance of divinity in 
spiritually gifted ones. Finally, he had read 
his own heart, fairly and truthfully, and had 
learnt that a compromise therein with its fairest 
inscriptions would have brought him moral 
and intellectual death. 



Lord and Lady Strathem still reside at 
Strathem Court. The younger members of 
the family are dining there. Lord Strathem 
IS informing them of the newly introduced 
oracle upon chemistry, a professor who has 
lately returned from a foreign mission of 
science. 

" A professor ! Who can he be ? " said Mn 
Greeves; " some Frenchman, or a pupil of 
Faraday's ? " 
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" I have forgotten his name," said Lord 
Strathem, "but by his speech, he is English. 
He is giving a course of lectures at St. 
James's Hall on some abstruse problems in 
science." 

" I suppose students interested in such 
things will rush to hear him," said 
Mr. Greeves. 

"Yes," replied Lord Strathem," the Hall is 
crowded, I am told, with students. His facts 
go to eliminate old world theories, and we 
cannot raise our veto against facts." 

" Pray, papa, invite him here," exclaimed 
Mrs. Greeves. 

" O yes," said Elinor, " let us behold the 
phenomenon, a real live professor among 
liliputians like ourselves ! " 

" I asked him .to dine with us next week," 
said Lord Strathem', "but by his appearance, 
I suspect there is a batch of young professors 
in the background." 

"Ask them all," was the simultaneous re- 
ply, " and we'll give them a dance, though 
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unscientiiic whirls round a saloon may not 
come under the professor's accomplishments." 

**0/' replied Elinor, "well humanise him 
at any rate, if he comes here." 

" Then you must provide him with a razor," 
said Lord Strathem, "for his beard has grown 
quite beyond the human type of civilisation, 
and his face has the bronze hue of a 
mulatto." 

" Where has he been ? " they all exclaimed. 

" Been ? " said Lord Strathem, " all over the 
world, I suppose, but principally on his mis- 
sion in India." 

On the day appointed his carriage arrived. 
The announcement of Professor Joyce was 
audible to the ears of Elinor. Her heart 
beat faintly and the room grew dark ! Could 
he be Everard, the long lost Everard ? 

The decision of the feminine court was re- 
versed. She would not meet the great man 
but would dine on a cup of tea, a sedative to 
highly strung nerves. And she had her way ; 
but love will out as well as murder. Lord 
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Strathem missed her presence and asked what 
had become of Miss Monkton. 

The Professor lifted up some wonderful 
black orbs and said : " Does that young lady 
still reside at Strathem Court?" 

To Mrs. Greeves his identity with Everard 
became intuitively known ; but regarding him 
as an extensive paterfamilias, she remained 
silent to his question. Upon which, Lord 
Strathem replied : — 

" Do you know Miss Monkton ? She has 
been spending her late years in America." 

The Professor answered that he had, when 
residing with the late Mr. Monkton, formed the 
acquaintance of his daughter and should be 
glad to renew it after his long absence. 

"Then you are old friends," said Lord 
Strathem. " Honour us with your company 
next week, and bring your wife and family 
with you, the young lady will then, I hope, be 
able to dine with you for the sake of *auld 
lang syne.' She will be glad to meet an old ' 
acquaintance, I am sure; but as she is still 
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young and handsome, she must have been 
quite a child when you formerly knew 
her." 

The Professor smiled at the intimation of 
his respectable years, saying " he was the young 
lady's senior, but that torrid zones had given 
him the look of greater experience than was 
justly due to him, and withal, he had not been 
honoured by the possession of a wife, and was, 
therefore, minus of the 'incumbrances* so 
strenuously denounced in newspaper columns." 

After this badinage, it was understood that 
the great man should dine at Strathem Court 
the following week. 



Cora hastened to convey to Elinor the 
interesting discovery they had made. The 
tea is still untouched by the solitary girl ; her 
memory has drifted back to olden times. The 
laboratory in the manor-house, the casket of 
pearls, and the parting hour. She is deaf 
to all around her, and hears not the approach 
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of her cousin, who slowly enters, and whispers 
in her ear : " It is Everard !" Those few words 
bring the colour to her cheeks, but her heart 
still throbs in fitful emotion. She knows 
not, and dares not hope that, after so 
many years, he is still free to renew the old 
love, unfettered and intense as in its birth, 
until she is told that his purposed visit is 
on her account alone. 

The intervening hours seemed to be under 
a special arrest of nature's diurnal movements, 
but the day came in its course^ and was 
entitled to " honourable mention " hereafter by 
the actors of this life's drama. The sun shone 
in its glory, and, no doubt, if the resuscitated 
deities of Olympus, with Venus at their head, 
could have witnessed the scene, they would 
have sung a roundelay in its praise. 

The cousins were alone in their little boudoir, 
and the great man was introduced into that 
sanctum, when " Elinor ! " " Everard ! " burst 
simultaneously from their lips. They were 
again under the cloudless skies of their 
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childhood. All the intervening tempests were 
forgotten in that long embrace. 



There was another wedding at Strathem 
Court. Tiny hands threw little satin slippers 
in memory of the traditional " luck," but that 
proverbial presence was there. Though not 
visible to every eye, it was known to those 
two who clairvoyantly beheld it Its name 
was Truth, and they promised it a home 
with them for ever. 





EVA'S INHERITANCE. 



T is a bright summer's day. The Ser- 




pentine in Hyde Park is clear as glass, 

reflecting the blue and almost cloudless sky. 

Pretty nursemaids, like groups of rival roses, 

are strolling with merry children let loose 

from school ; boys with miniature boats are 

launching them on the river. Ladies, in 

elegant costumes, and men of fashion are 

sauntering along the circuitous walks, all 

whiling away a leisure hour at that pleasant 

promenade ; phantom-like forms are flitting 

along and breathing for a brief period of 

their waning lifes, a purer atmosphere than the 

dark and sunless one that pervades their 

miserable dwellings. 

O 2 
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On the benches, young men and maidens, 
in merry groups, are making the air resound 
with their gladsome mirth. Many a sparkling 
eye is telling that love's magic mirror of 
old is still reflecting its spells on sanguine 
humanity. 

On one of the benches is seated a fair- 
haired girl on the verge of sixteen years. 
She has but few pretensions to classical 
beauty, but possesses a charm which at the 
least may be termed lovable. 

Her attention is not directed to the well 
dressed dames who parade in flocks before 
her, but to the suffering invalids who are 
painfully conscious of their failing strength* 
In this girl's nature exist some of the 
brightest germs of humanity, but they are 
not yet matured into blossom. 

An orphan, deprived of maternal love and 
protection, thrown among strangers and left 
to her own untutored impulses, her unchecked 
will has ripened with her youthful years as 
thorns intermingle with the budding rose. 
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As she sits on the solitary bench, a tall and 
manly form approaches her, and she springs up 
to meet him with a loving welcome. He is of 
gentlemanly bearing and her senior by some 
years ; but, like her, he knows little of the 
world and the responsibilities of life. They 
are both of them wrapped as yet in love's 
delirious dream. 



In a comfortably furnished room in a 
fashionable locality of London, a woman of 
mature years, but retaining the traces of former 
beauty, and a dark-haired and gloomy-browed 
man are discussing the probability of a 
broken up home and lamenting their impe- 
cunious prospects. The man is addressing 
his wife in this wise: — 

" Edward will marry Eva Stanhope, but, 
in the meantime, he may be persuaded to 
consign some of his own property over to 
you. He will be amply compensated by the 
possession of her wealthy dower. He is not 
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mercenary ; and, on the first blush of the 
matter, he will be induced to grant your 
request. Eva is simple and confiding, knows 
nothing of the world, and will agree to what- 
ever is proposed to her. She is quite indif- 
ferent to financial matters, and abhors all 
mention of such mysteries as a child hates 
lessons in arithmetic or declensions of 
verbs." 

"Yes," said the lady, "his nature is gener- 
ous, but he is my own son, though not 
yours, and I am not willing to defraud him 
of all he possesses. Already we are largely 
indebted to his bounty and I cannot further 
infringe upon it" 

The man replied: "Then you care not 
for the prospects of our boy, I made a 
mistake when I married a widow who con- 
stantly beholds her dead husband in the 
features of his living son. By that act and 
subsequent unfortunate speculations, I have 
brought upon myself poverty and ruin." 

" You do not include my losses and dis- 
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comforts in your category of ruinous specu- 
lations," replied the lady. " Would that I, 
also, had not participated in the grievous 
mistake to which you allude." 

" My dear," said her husband, " hard speech 
between us will only embitter the real diffi- 
culties we have to encounter." 

"Yes, I know that," said the lady, "but I 
cannot ignore the fact that these difficulties 
have arisen from unwise speculations and might 
have been avoided." 

" Very well, Mary," was the rejoinder ; " if 
you are determined to recriminate and shirk 
the creditors who have trusted to our honour, 
sooner than refund them by means within your 
power, I am willing to bear the disgrace. At 
the same time, I cannot refrain from saying, 
that if you would transfer a moiety of your 
affection from your * darling boy' to your 
present husband and his son, you would be 
a wiser and a happier woman." 

The lady was both physically and mentally 
incapable of facing the stern prospect of 
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poverty. Her intellect and once buoyant 
nature had long been subdued by her hus- 
band's imperious will Her languid eyes 
drooped under his mesmeric gaze, and with 
a pang of accusing conscience, she gave her 
consent to his unjust proposition. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Mr. Stanhope, a gentleman of great wealth, 
was shipwrecked while on a voyage to Canada, 
where he had extensive landed interests. His 
young wife, with her infant son of three 
months, who was under the care of his foster- 
mother, accompanied him on the voyage, but 
they were all fated to perish. The only 
survivor of the wreck gave his testimony at 
Lloyd's as follows : — 

"When we had been about three days on 
the sea, and had traversed a thousand miles, 
the fine weather broke up, and a heavy 
swell rolled on from the east. The steamer 
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reeled and swung, pitching her heels over 
head. The women and children were terror- 
stricken, expecting to be swamped by the 
gale; but we sailors were hopeful that it 
would abate without damage to our little 
vessel, for we are pretty well used to squalls 
and the like ; but the fog and -thickness around 
the horizon obstructed our view, and a heavy 
sea coming upon' us unawares, dashed her 
against ^ rock. She heaved and fell, and gave 
a sudden crack as she stranded, rocking her 
sides to and fro, as the waters rushed in and 
told every soul on her their doom. 

"The Captain cried * Lower the boats,' but 
they were like cockleshells floating on a whirl- 
wind. Our engines were broken up, our 
sails split and blown away, our boats at the 
mercy of the gale and our steamer a wreck. 

" One boat larger than the others was kept 
for the women and children. The parting 
scene of Mr. Stanhope and his wife would 
make a hardy sailor forget his own impend- 
ing fate, and that the war of waters has no 
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respect for either gentle or simple, but hurries 
all alike into its fearful depths. With kisses 
and tears and clinging to each other, as if 
they couldn't be parted, with one firm grip, 
Mr. Stanhope lowered his wife into the boat. 
Their infant boy and his nurse had been 
let down by the Captain and myself during 
that parting scene, for the vessel was fast 
sinking and no time had to be lost. The 
Captain and the gentleman were the last in 
the ship. I, by a chance grip, caught hold 
of a raft I clung like a barnacle to it and 
drifted away until a vessel hove in sight 
and hauled me in more dead than alive. 

" While I was tacking about on the raft, 
I heard the shrieks that came from the 
sinking souls in the boat, till at last their 
death cries went out with the howling gale ! 
The boat drifted out of sight, and left no 
record of any soul that escaped." 



When Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope sailed for 
Canada, their daughter, Eva, a child of three 
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years, was left under the care of a trustworthy 
nurse at their residence in London. Mr. 
Stanhope, like many more who procrastinate 
momentous matters until too late, had left 
no satisfactory settlement of his affairs. His 
estates were widely spread and their value 
indefinitely known, so that no one had the 
power to manage them and they were con- 
sequently given over to the supervision of 
the Court of Chancery. Eva, as a minor, 
became a ward of that Court and was 
appointed heiress to her late parents' pos- 
sessions. She was brought up with luxuri- 
ous habits and plentiful means, and, during her 
minority, she formed an attachment to Edward 
le Strange. He was a young barrister-at-law 
who had just been called to the bar. 

Free from all affectation and sham, he was 
a true gentleman, an agreeable associate, and 
a favourite with his class. Independent of 
his social status, Eva Stanhope loved him, 
and no mercenary thought influenced her 
mind. 
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In transferring a portion of his property 
to his mother, he had consulted Eva and 
gained her cheerful consent, and he looked 
forward to professional success as a compen- 
sation for the sacrifice, also to a long life 
of love with his betrothed. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A crowd has collected around a little 
church in the vicinity of Regent's Park. 
Therein two celebrants have bound themselves 
to each other at Hymen's sacred altar, re- 
joicing in their chains. Carriages with shin- 
ing harness and prancing horses are waiting 
to convey them to a residence where the 
wedding breakfast is skilfully and artistically 
prepared. The bride, with her robe of purest 
white, her wreath of orange blossom and her 
bridal veil, is a thing of beauty to be long 
remembered by the gay assembly who grace, 
by their presence, the marriage advent They 
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have left old Care, with his withered visage, 
behind them, and joy bells only are ringing 
from every heart 

As they are now fairly launched on the 
sea of marital life, let us wish them God 
speed on their voyage and return to some of 
the guests who have dispersed to their homes 
and are discussing the events of the bridal 
day. 

<* Well, Mary, my dear," said the bridegroom's 
step-father, ** there was an excellent breakfast, 
nothing inferior, all in good taste, and beauti- 
fully arranged. Champagne superb, sherry 
good and dry, and everything in excellent 
order. The bride looked marvellously well in 
her bridal costume, but no more fit for a 
wife than you were when I married you, my 
dear." 

"Why do you make such invidious re- 
marks ? " replied the lady. " I must beg to 
return the compliment as regards your fitness 
for the position of husband." 

"I ask your pardon, my dear; it was only 
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a slip of the tongue, nothing more, I assure 
you.*' 

"Shps of the tongue," said the lady, "are 
rather frequent with you now. If I were duly 
to retaliate, they would prove serious slips 
I fear. But, surely, on a day like this, we might 
amuse ourselves more cheerfully than by 
recriminations and evil prophecies." 

"Well, well, my dear," replied her husband, 
" so we might, and, on the first blush of the 
matter, I think Edward has played his game 
well ; at any rate he is not likely to know the 
impecunious troubles that we have encountered; 
and, to say the least, they are a charming 
couple. The 'dear boy' looked extremely 
handsome, and the bride exceedingly well." 

Thus ended the colloquy of this loving 
couple. 

* « « * 

Three years have gone by since Edward and 
Eva le Strange pronounced their marriage 
vows. The Court, by its monetary arrange- 
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ments, sanctioned their union, and it has 
hitherto been a happy one. Only one excep- 
tion has cast a cloud on the young husband's 
career. He is still a briefless barrister. A 
fine, healthy little daughter has been born to 
them, enhancing the pleasure of their lives, 
and Eva is supremely happy. But Edward 
will, at times, seek retirement, and give 
way to melancholy forebodings. He had 
nurtured the hope of professional success, and, 
in his sanguine visions of the future, he had 
pictured himself a prominent member of the 
bar. 

He was not willing to rely on the income 
awarded to his wife. His independent spirit 
shrank from such an unmanlike position. 
Moreover, their expenses began to be serious. 
His wife was utterly unconscious of their 
extent. Brought up, as a child, under entire 
domestic ignorance, her servants were allowed 
to indulge in ruinous extravagance. Another 
child made its advent, and endless prodigal 
expenses were incurred by the innocent 
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little Stranger. Bills became larger than the 
fands required to meet them. Edward was 
powerless to act, he could only gently re- 
monstrate with his wife^ and under this 
pressure, the first marital scene happened 
between them. 

" Eva dear," he ventured to say, " I think 
we might do with fewer domestics ; they seem 
to be only in each other's way, and I find 
we cannot meet the demands of our creditors. 
Let us lessen our household by dismissing 
servants we do not require," 

" Edward," said his wife, " we have no 
more than we need, and I should not know 
which to part with ; also, in a short time, my 
income will be ample for all our expenses." 

"Oh, my dear," her husband replied, "I 
have an impression that we ought at once 
to reduce our superfluous outlay. Forebodings 
which I cannot interpret oppress me and 
destroy the happiness of our social hearth." 

" Oh, Edward," she exclaimed, " why do 
you talk in that dreadful manner? Pray do 
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not indulge in such melancholy strains^ 
and anticipate evils which will never arrive, 
I shall be miserable if you do. How foolish 
to entertain such useless fears." 

Then under the impulse of her affectionate 
nature, she rushed up to kiss him, threw 
her arms around his neck, and burst into 
tears. Thus ended his first remonstrance 
against the improvidence of his young 
wife. 

He was now utterly disappointed as a 
professional barrister, and devoted his atten- 
tion to science and literature, which brought 
him comparative success. But the failure of 
his original hopes was a blow to his ambi- 
tion ; and, at times, he became lost in 
gloomy reflection. The joyous spirit of bygone 
days seemed gone from his life. He would 
seek retirement, and there ponder over his 
blighted hopes. 

Another child was born to him and brought 
with it an anxiety he had not before ex- 
perienced. Its mother lay at the point of 
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death, and, during her long and tedious 

illness, her child passed away to another 
world. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

While Edward's beloved wife lay apparently 
on a bed of death, he received the following 
ominous missive : — 

" Sir, — I have arrived in London after 
performing my duties on a foreign mission, 
and I have to acquaint you with an adventure 
I encountered during my absence. While 
sailing from North America our vessel was 
wrecked, and we were thrown upon a small 
island not much known in geographical charts, 
but which afforded a welcome rendezvous to 
us shipwrecked mariners. We found it in- 
habited by amiable, but dark-skinned people, 
who worship 'The Great Spirit,' and live a 
life of innocence and goodness. To my great 
surprise I there encountered an Englishwoman 
speaking my own language, and a boy to 
whom she is foster-mother. They were 
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wrecked and thrown on the island while the 

boy was an infant under her care. She 

informs me that his parents were lost during 

the wreck of the * Isabella/ which set sail 

from Liverpool fifteen years ago. She states 

that she and the boy were the only survivors 

of the life-boat, which floated on to that 

isolated island. The mother of the child was 

drowned, all, save herself and the boy, fell 

victims to the relentless gale. When cast 

upon the jsland, she understood not 

the language of the people, but their 

kindness and humanity attached her to 

them, and, in course of time, she learnt 

to respect them, and to feel grateful 

for their attention. One, who was a chief 

among them, provided her with a hut to 

live in, fitted it with comforts after their 

own rude fashion, and sent her viands of the 

choicest fruits, with all the luxuries that the 

island produced, and the infant was tutored, as 

he grew up, in all their natural accomplishments, 

climbing precipices, hunting wild beasts, 

P 2 
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shooting, and other daring pursuits. They 
are people of fine stature, and, though semi* 
savage, they are kind-hearted and humane. 
The boy is dark-skinned from the influence 
of the climate, but his features are English. 
He has a fine manly form, is foremost in the 
chase, lithe in limb, and wild as a bird. The 
woman craved to return to her native land, 
and urged me to assist her on her voyage 
hither. She assures me that she had long 
waited for a chance of returning to her own 
country, where she could reinstate the boy 
in his legal rights ; that he is the son 
of the Mr. Stanhope who was wrecked 
on the steamer * Isabella ' while on her 
voyage to Canada. She and the boy are 
under my protection, and awaiting further 
recognition. — I am, Sir, 

•* Yours faithfully, 

" &c., &c." 

This ominous epistle came to Edward le 
Strange while he was nearly overwhelmed by his 
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domestic troubles. His dear wife lay on a 
bed of sickness and his pecuniary affairs were 
seriously involved. He perceived that if the boy 
was proved to be the late Mr. Stanhope's 
surviving son, that Eva's assumed wealth 
would be transferred to him, and that as she 
had hitherto kiiown only affluence and luxury 
she might be unable to endure the sudden 
and unexpected reverse of her prospects. He 
recalled the time when he implored her to 
retrench their expenses, and when his en- 
treaties were regarded as useless in the full 
assurance of the ample fortune she was shortly 
to inherit. Now it seemed too evident that 
a more legal claimant had come forward to 
assert his heirship to her father's effects. 

With her health impaired by long affliction, 
it seemed cruel to tell her this ominous story, 
so he resolved to endure his troubles in 
silence and wait a fitter time ere he revealed 
them to her. 

He sought the residence of the writer 
of the epistle, had an interview with the 
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woman and boy, and heard repeated the 
history of the wreck and its painful 
details. The narrative bore a too truthful 
relation to the sad events attending Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhopes' death. Only one 
witness was missing who could prove its 
veracity, the sailor who escaped from the 
stranded vessel and who helped to launch 
the life-boat with the women and children 
who were consigned to its mercy. He 
had known both Mrs. Stanhope and the 
nurse who held the child in her arms during 
the fury of the gale, and when she was let 
down into the boat. He alone could confirm 
the truth of her story, or prove it to 
be false. 

During this period of suspense, the mis- 
sionary exerted his influence in the Court 
of Chancery in the interests of the boy, and 
the Lord Chancellor was appealed to to investi- 
gate the case. 

Eva recovered her health and the thrilling 
story of the Indian boy's rescue from death 
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had, like most nine days' wonders, gone the 
round in the servants' hall, and ultimately 
come to her ears. Edward had carefully 
avoided telling her that she was likely to 
be disinherited of her fortune. 

This trouble lay heavily on his mind. He 
had commenced to make a name as a liter- 
ary man, but his energies were cramped by 
domestic troubles; calamities crowded upon 
him ; and, amidst them all he dreaded the 
recital which could no longer be averted. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH-. 

It often happens that a delicately organ- 
ised woman, one with but few pretensions to 
mental vigour, will manifest greater strength 
under a sudden stroke of adversity than the 
more powerful and masculine mind. She 
sees not so vividly the ominous future which 
she is practically unfitted to bear; and when 
Eva listened to the story which had caused 
so much sorrow and anxiety to her husband 
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she paled a little under the narrative, but 
did not fully recognise all its consequences. 

"My dear Edward," she replied, "if I have 
really a brother living, we must welcome 
him to our home and install him in his 
rights/' 

" O, my wife," he answered, " you have lifted 
a load from my mind which was too heavy for 
me to bear alone. I shall willingly receive him 
as your brother, but we must have proof of 
his identity as such. The missionary has 
undertaken the responsibility of him and his. 
foster-mother until that can be ascertained. 
Confident \Xi the woman's veracity, he is doing 
so in the full belief that he will be amply 
recompensed when the sequel is known, and is 
waiting only for the sailor who was saved 
from the wreck to confirm his belief. The 
boy takes no interest in the matter; he has 
only savage propensities and is continually 
wishing to return to his own wild country, 
where he would be free from conventional 
restraint. He can never be trained as an 
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Eftglish gentleman; his foreign proclivities will 
alienate him from civilised life ; but, if he 
is proved to be your brother, we will do 
our best to render him worthy of your 
name." 

" Dearest Edward," she replied, " if it in- 
volves the loss of my fortune, my only trouble 
will be for you* I will brave my altered 
prospects with a contented mind, and our 
domestic expenses shall be at once 
retrenched. " 

Thankful that the dreaded ordeal had met 
with such a happy result, he clasped her in 
his arms with a lover's fondness and felt 
that a respite had come to his hitherto 
surcharged brain. 

All heart, all affection, she resigned, with 
Spartan courage, all her wealthy prospects 
as the heiress of a millionaire. But alas, 
with all this generous spirit and human for- 
titude, she knew not her unfitness for the part 
she had to perform. 

Her Indian brother's prospects were kept 
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in abeyance, and the boy verified the opinion 
that her husband had formed of his nature. 
His foster-mother was the only one who had 
any influence over him. He rebelled against 
all the polite usages of society, and attempts 
to instruct him in the simplest rudiments of 
literature were all abortive. His only plea- 
sure was to ramble far away from his home, 
hide within woody pastures, climb the tall 
trees with squirrel-like suppleness, and live 
over in those pastimes his natural life. 

Eva, in course of time, grew disgusted with 
the manners of the boy. She regretted that 
he stood between her and her once bright 
prospects, that so much wealth should be 
taken from her own charming children, and 
given to a half savage boy. Failing health 
and its consequent loss of energy induced 
a reckless neglect of her household and 
family. 

As some natures steep their griefs in ex- 
cess of wine, she gave herself up to a sort 
of literary dram drinking, and novel reading 
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became her only resort from impending 
care. 

Her servants took selfish advantage of 
the undue liberty given them. Her husband 
was personally neglected and had to endure 
the ill effects of a mismanaged family. 
His children, totally untutored, instead 
of increasing his comfort, were only a 
source of annoyance to him. Of studious 
habits, and dependent on literary exertions 
for their maintenance, he required to be 
free from worrying cares ; but the 
confusion around him was an incubus . on 
all his efforts. Under this continuous state 
of things, his energies were warped and 
his fits of depression became more and more 
frequent. His health failed, his spirits were 
broken, and solitude seemed his only resort 
from the troubles and annoyances of his 
home. 

"A fine kettle of fish this is about that 
Indian boy," said Edward's step-father. " Who 
would have thought of such a marvellous 
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story as that told by the woman of his rescue 
from the life-boat and all that rigmarole about 
the Indians who protected him ?" 

" Do you believe it ? " replied his wife. 

*'Well, my dear, on the first blush of the 
matter, I should say it is a case of impos- 
ture ; but strange things do happen in these 
eventful days, and it is possible — quite 
possible.'* 

"And probable too,^" said his wife, "con- 
sidering that the woman's story is so inter- 
mixed with the actual wreck and accords so 
far with the sailor's testimony to the shipping 
agents at Lloyd's. But they have got a clue 
to the man, I hear, and the two narratives 
will soon be compared. Any discrepancy in 
them will give Eva the advantage and she 
will regain her inheritance." 

" I hope she will, my dear, if only for the 
poor, *dear boy's' sake ; he is sinking very 
much and may not be able to provide for 
his family as before, and they would be a 
great burden upon us, you know, for I sup- 
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pose the law would compel us to maintain 
them." 

•* My impressions are less gloomy than 
yours," said the lady ; " I anticipate no such 
painful disasters." 

"You are not noted for seeing things in 
the distance," replied her husband, " In this 
matter your vision is more contracted than 
mine. What unforeseen calamities come upon 
us ! When the poor boy married a millionaire's 
daughter, he little knew the tragic drama he 
was acting." 

"Well, well," said his wife, "do not let us 
live such troubles beforehand ; they will be 
painful enough if they ever do come to pass. 
I am sure of one thing, he will never be unkind 
to his wife for misfortunes which she cannot 
help, and for which she is not to blame. He 
will do his utmost to provide for his family, 
and endure his reverses with a manly mind. 
Our natures are not all perverted to the one 
object, the worship of the golden calf I may 
not be able to penetrate far into the future. 
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but my retrospective knowledge assures me 

that '' 

" Enough of that, my dear, we shall see. I 
know pretty well what will be the upshot." 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH 

The sailor, second mate of the lost steamer, 
and who had formerly given his evidence at 
Lloyd's shipping office, and been sought for 
so long, now came forward to play his part in 
this perplexing drama. 

When brought into the presence of the 
woman, he looked steadfastly at her, and when 
asked if he had seen her before, he 
replied : — 

*• When the steamer * Isabella ' was wrecked 
on her voyage to Canada, I lowered that 
woman into the boat which held all the female 
passengers and children, with one man to 
steer them. She had an infant in her arms, 
which its father, Mr. Stanhope, lashed tightly 
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to her. How she ^nd the child escaped the 
fate of the others is more than I can tell, I 
saw the boat tossed like a cockleshell upon the 
surging sea, and heard the shrieks of the poor 
dying souls as they went down to their watery 
bed. I recognise well the woman's person, 
also the mark on her cheek. Her account 
of the wreck is quite correct, and could only 
be stated by one who had shared in its 
disasters. The boy is much darker skinned 
than was the infant under her care, and his 
features I cannot remember. 

"Testimony of JOHN JOHNES, Second 
Mate of the steamer * Isabella,' 
wrecked on her voyage to Canada." 



This crowning blow, which destroyed all 
hope in the mind of Edward le Strange, came 
upon him when he was ill fitted to bear it. 
It involved responsibilities that he was 
physically unable to grapple with. His was 
no selfish grief. His wife was now unable 
to encounter her altered position, and would 
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only grieve, and repiningly submit to it. The 

cheerful tones of her loving nature had lately 

swept across broken strings. He was alone 

in his sorrow, without a companion to share 

it. He had laboured hard for those so dear 

to him, but, despite all his efforts, the mill 

was too rapid for its supplies. His children 

needed the tuition he was unable to afford 

them. His wife was improvident, but quite 

unconscious of it. She was not so soulless 

as thousands are who are allowed to flutter 

away their young days on the illusive wings 

of romance. If she had been taught in early 

life the home-knowledge which is a woman's 

imperative vocation, her natural good sense 

would have come to the rescue when needed. 

But, as it was, social happiness was waning 

away, and becoming only a thing of the 

past. 

Under this soul-blighting atmosphere, Edward 

le Strange worked like a slave for the dear 

lives given to him. But when it is drudge, 

drudge, drudge, and the overworked brain 
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gets no reprieve from its heavy weight 
of labour ; when kind nature is abused, 
she becomes a stern Nemesis, and will have 
her revenge. He had taken to his super- 
abundance of work as a slave to his fetters. 
His task-master was his conscience, and he 
obeyed its mandates. But the time arrived 
when his energies totally failed, and brain 
fever was the result. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

" Oh, love, my love, who will never know, 
That I, thy wife, have loved thee so." 

It sometimes happens that when the fairest 
germs of our nature have lain dormant all 
our lives, they are suddenly developed by 
some overwhelming trouble of the heart. 
And it so happened, that Edward's dangerous 
and protracted malady aroused his wife from 
the nightmare that had so tightly bound her 
within its fetters. 

"Conscience is a thousand swords." 

Q 
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With determined will she rent the bonds 
asunder ; and her love, pure as in its palmy 
days, returned with all its pristine force. Like 
a shock felt under the sudden replacing of a 
dislocated limb, her intellect and natural sym- 
pathies burst from their morbid fetters, and 
a useless, and hitherto mistaken career, was 
mirrored to her retrospective vision. As she 
intuitively learnt the nature of true woman- 
hood and its inevitable responsibilities, she 
became aware that her thoughtless neglect 
had laid double mental labour on her hus- 
band, and that his over-charged brain had 
laid him on a sickbed from which he might 
never be raised. She reproached herself as 
the author of his sufferings ; her children 
might be left orphans, deprived of his loving 
care, and all these impending calamities 
brought upon him by her own reckless folly. 
Under this remorseful influence, she cried : — 
" O God ! spare my dear love, spare him 
that I, his wife, may bring happiness to his 
home, that he may know, by my future 
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sympathies, the love I have ever borne him, 
and that no lethargic influence shall again 
overshadow it." 

Pure human love is so nearly allied to 
the divine, that, though it may wither for a 
time under an ungenial atmosphere, it is 
still so firmly rooted that it cannot be 
annihilated, but lives to blossom again. 

Eva's love when awakened by aspects so 
full of dread, developed the heroic spirit within 
her, she felt able to wade through the muddy 
waters, and shrank not from the trial of her 
strength. 

Many a good ship has been tossed for 
awhile upon the raging billows, but has 
mastered, at last, the pitiless storm, reared up 
again its sails to the skies, and ridden trium- 
phantly to its destined port. 

So she learnt that happiness was not 
altogether dependent on outward surround- 
ing, but lay within herself, that wherever 
the heart gave it a welcome, it would 
find a home ; that valour under depressing 

Q2 
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clouds, will enable us to see the silver 
lining beyond. 

O those many weeks of anxious careful 
nursing when her husband was dead to all 
around him ! Then her womanly nature, 
awakened from its long sleep, like bright 
beams of sunshine burst through the gloom. 
It was the dawning of day dispersing the 
night. She was a new woman, born again, 
developing the elements of a nobler nature, 
and could now grasp the fine distinction be- 
tween wife and mother. She had hitherto 
humoured her children in their whims and 
fancies, utterly regardless of her husband's 
comforts, though he was the real idol of 
her worship. Had she been sensitive to her 
neglect of him and to the false system she 
adopted with her family, her kind and gentle 
nature would have condemned her more than 
the reproaches of her friends or the sneers 
of her enemies. 

Her mental vision now understood the evil 
growths of her listless life. She could read 
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the mournful history of her loved husband's 
career — without joy, without hope, without 
cheering companionship, without tender words 
and loving help, with no assurance that the 
Eden of their love was, withal, an abiding 
heritage. 

And so the days and weeks passed away 
as she stood between the verge of hope and 
despair, until for a moment there came to 
her a gleam of sunlight. The spring had put 
forth its blossoms, the birds were warbling 
their loving songs, when her husband awoke 
from his lethargy, and beheld her with her 
gentle hand upon his brow and the tears 
falling down her cheeks. For those few sweet 
moments the mutual affection of olden days 
was instinctively realised. They were moments 
of bliss — the glory of a world of love re- 
entered their hearts. But, alas for human 
uncertainties, Eva's cup of bitterness was not 
yet filled, darker scenes were looming over 
her. A mental cloud again shut out the light 
that had dawned upon her, like a fleeting. 
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heavenly vision, too bright to last ! Physically 
weak, his brain participated in the general 
languor, and time only could restore him and 
bring back his normal strength. 

Eva would have sunk into despair, but 
her sufferings had strengthened her energies 
and enabled her to battle with the trials 
apportioned her; until again, there came 
some gleamings of light upon this gloomy 
picture. Her husband became gradually able 
to join in his family circle. He grew 
physically better and stronger, but the most 
serious symptoms of his malady remained 
uncured, He was unable to think or to write. 
His pen was often laid down in despair; an 
aching pain shot through his head and fits 
of abstraction superseded his every effort. 
Flashes of intellect came and went only as 
visions flitting before him into boundless space. 
Yet, with all that, he was sufficiently lucid to 
understand that his family was dependent 
upon his literary aid. 

This knowledge without the corresponding 
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power of relief protracted his recovery; and, as 
in former days, when failing in his profession 
and overcome by crushed and shattered hopes, 
he again sought the solitude of retirement 

The renewed kind sympathies of his wife 
and the fond endearments of his children 
were but painful reproaches to his inactive 
brain. Unable to picture a brighter future, 
he sank into the abyss of despair ! 

He had often entertained the thought of 
suicide, but he kept the unhallowed wish to 
himself, and no one suspected the nature of 
his lonely vigils. His physician, as the only 
means of his recovery, had ordered him per- 
fect rest and freedom from all petty cares of 
whatever nature. Under these instructions, 
Eva seldom encroached upon his solitude, but 
hopefully anticipated his ultimate restoration 
to his normal state. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Let us, with clairvoyant vision, penetrate the 
secrets of his solitude while influenced by an 
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attack of mental gloom more than usually 
depressing. He is pacing the room whence 
many a bright inspiration had gone forth to the 
world. In subdued accents he is addressing 
some imaginary object as. follows : — 

" Why should I not rid the world of my 
useless life ? What am I ? Only a cumberer 
of the earth. 

" * Out, out, brief candle, 

Life's but a walking shadow.' 

" I must put out this flickering light, this 
shadow that is but a mockery of myself" 

He fetches a revolver from a drawer, and 
lays it on the table before him. He then sits 
down, intending to write a farewell epistle to 
his wife. The palmy days of their early love 
flit painfully across his memory. He ignores 
all her intervening errors, and remembers only 
her later qualities of tender wife and mother, 
bearing her trials with fortitude, and yielding 
him her unblemished love. But the fatal 
temptation is too great to withstand, he is too 
weak to fly from it. Dark, dark, all is dark ! 
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Enshrouded in mental gloom, the fiend of 
despair conquers. He repeats the well-known 
lines :— 

" lU-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound : 
But now two paces of the vilest earth is room 
enough." 

He takes up the weapon, looks long and 
steadfastly at it. Suddenly he lays it down, 
his arms become rigid, and have no power to 
move. He is bound by some mesmeric spell ; 
gradually the room loses its usual aspect 
and assumes a different character. He thinks 
he is under some panoramic illusion, a flood 
of golden light encompasses him, and he falls 
back in his chair, a piece of inanimate clay. 

When afterwards relating what he remem- 
bered of the above to his wife he could not 
be certain whether he slept or was awake, but 
he had a vivid impression of a female presence 
who stretched out her hands in a menacing 
attitude. Her look was stern and her coun- 
tenance seemed familiar to him. She wore a 
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silken robe of spotless white which rustled as 
she moved towards him. 

" Coward ! " she exclaimed, " would you rush 
into the presence of your Maker, stained with 
the crime of murder?" 

His limbs relaxed, and he fell insensible 
before her. 

He had been absent from his family 
longer than usual, and his wife, having some 
disturbed impression concerning him, resolved 
to ascertain the cause. She found him as if 
in sleep, reclining in his chair, with the 
ominous weapon on the table before him. A 
fear she had not hitherto known rushed 
through her heart. She fell on her knees at 
his feet, and implored him to wake from his 
death-like stupor. 

" O, Edward ! " she cried, " speak to me 
once more. Awake, my beloved husband, 'tis 
your wife that calls to you. Come back to 
me and to your children from this grasp of 
death." 

In her anguish she clasped her arms round 
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his neck, scarcely knowing whether he was 
dead or alive. 

He gradually opened his eyes, the dream 
or trance had passed away, but it left an 
impression never to be forgotten. At the 
moment of returning consciousness the dark 
cloud that had so long oppressed him passed 
for ever away. The sunlight of his nature 
returned. His intellect regained its normal 
power ; and, as one resurrected from the grave, 
he was awakened to a new life of hope and 
love. 

"O my dearest wife!" he cried, "some 
ethereal influence has snatched me from a 
suicidal death. I am myself again, the long 
and painful night of mental gloom has fled, 
and the light of day dawns upon me. Under 
this cheering influence I shall rally again. 
Take heart, my dear love; I will now be 
your comforter, and help you through your 
troubles. We will henceforth meet them 
together, and unitedly bear them." 

The weight which he had borne, silently 
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and alone, had been lifted from his brain. 
Some guardian angel of mercy had laid her 
soothing hand upon his brow and healed his 
broken heart. He awoke from that trance- 
like sleep cured of his malady, and hope be- 
came henceforth his leading star. He had 
again to labour hard, but under different 
and more cheering aspects. . His children, 
more wisely tutored, became a source of com- 
fort and pleasure to him. He was no longer 
a disappointed man. Known as a popular 
author, impecunious fetters ceased to bind him. 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

"The very substance of ambition is merely the 
shadow of a dream.'* 

We must now retrace our steps in this 
narrative and return to the fortunes of the 
Indian boy. 

He resided with his foster mother in the 
mansion in which Eva had spent her maiden 
days, and which she had vacated on learning 
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the Chancery decision in his favour. He was 
still uncultivated, retaining his foreign procli- 
vities. He manifested no love for anything 
human, but savage animals grew tame under 
his influence. He would address his foster- 
mother in his own language and in that only. 
He could never understand the usages of 
polite life, and Eva had long ceased to re- 
gard him as a brother. So years went on 
apace, and no change came to the monotony 
of his life. 

The missionary resided with him in his 
elegant mansion and seemed to be " monarch 
of all he surveyed." He alone had profited 
by transporting the boy from his natural home. 

For some time, two Indians had been lurk- 
ing about the park surrounding his residence. 
They were dark-skinned men with long strag- 
ling hair and piercing black eyes. They were 
swift of foot and quickly avoided any spy 
upon their movements. With canine cunning 
they hid themselves from view and suddenly 
pounced upon their prey. 
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During one of the boy's ramblings, these 
two savages recognised him. The one seemed 
to be the other's superior or chief, both their 
dress and deportment being different. The 
chief was tall and stately, with an air of com- 
mand. On beholding the young object of his 
search, his eyes sparkled with joy, his nostrils 
dilated, he uttered one wild cry, and the 
stranger and boy fell into each other's arms. 
A vehicle was waiting at a distance, and 
they were seen in that locality no more. 
The meeting had been witnessed by a silent 
watcher of the affecting scene. 

When the story was told to his foster 
mother she sank into a state of lethargy from 
which she never recovered. She raved aloud 
in her foreign tongue, and revealed symptoms of 
rage and madness, taking no sustenance 
and wearing out her life. Suddenly under a 
temporary revival of strength, her conscience 
impelled her to make the following state- 
ment : — 

" "When the lifeboat was launched from the 
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steamer 'Isabella,' I alone of its passengers 
was saved. I know not how I kept my hold 
on the boat My senses were numbed by the 
cold and the heaving of the vessel. A sen- 
sation of my perilous position for some time 
kept me awake, but fatigue and the constant 
rocking of the boat produced an emotionless 
state, which would have ended in death had 
I not floated on to the Indian island. I 
was kindly treated by the people, and ulti- 
mately I became the wife of their chief by 
conforming to their marriage ceremonies. 

"I endured with fortitude my enforced cap- 
tivity, but when an opportunity offered I could 
not resist the temptation to escape. The boy 
is my son, and the Indian chief is his father. 
The plan occurred to me of introducing him 
to the missionary as Mr. Stanhope's child, 
and consequently the legal heir to his wealth. 
The gentleman believed my story, for I was 
wary in my movements, and no conflicting 
statements arose to prevent him from aiding 
my secret flight. He understood not the 
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language of the natives, and trusted entirely 
to the truth of my narrative. I think it 
probable that the boy's father was able to 
follow the track by which we escaped, and, 
by his native cunning and the scraps I had 
taught him of my own language, to trace him 
here. I have lived in fear of this crisis since 
the day I made my escape. My sin has 
brought me but sorrow and dread, and the 
only expiation I can make is to state this 
truthful testimony with my dying breath, and 
may God have mercy on me, and on those 
I have injured by my falsehood and treachery." 

Thus ended the adventures of the Indian 
boy. 

Eva at length became possessed of her 
rightful inheritance, but she ever regretted her 
deficient early tuition, and brought up her 
daughters in the practice of the golden adage 
that " God helps those who help themselves. 

THE END. 
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